“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT, AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 
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N 141 POLYTECHNIC, 


George Bucklang’s New, but by no means Original, Enter- 
tainment, although not taken from the French. entitled, The 
Castaway. or the Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called Orusoe. 
—The Kaleidgsdope and Pepper and Tobin's wonderful illu- 
sions —The Cherubs Floating in the Air —The Modern Delphic 
Oracle, and Shakeapeare and his Creations, with recitals by 
F. Damer Cape, Feq.—Exhibition of the Prussian Needle Gun 
and other breech-loaders ; also Holmes’ Torpedos and Lecture 
by J. L. King, Esq. —Dugwar’s Indian Feats.—Stokes’s Lec- 
tures, 40 0 from Twelve till Five, and Seven till Ten. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


OR REAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
HAVERSTOCK HILL. 


OHOLERA ORPHANS, : 

In deep sympathy with the present’ sufferings of the r, 
the Committee of the above charity have determined to have 
an extra election for Ten Orphans, whose parents, or father 
only, may have died of cholera. This will not supersede the 
election in January next, when Forty Orphans will al-o be 
admitted. Immediate application should be made for forms 
to fill up. There are now 355 Orphans under the care of the 
charfty, which depends upon public support for more then 
three-fourths of its annual income. Contributions will be 
thankfully received for the Special Fund for Oholera Orphans 
as well as for the ordinary purpores of the charity. Orphans 
are eljgible from any part of the kingdom. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 

Office, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for IN- 
FANTS, 5 and 6. ALBERT-ROAD, ST. JOHN’S 
VILLA, UPPER HOLLOWAT. 

The NEXT ELECTION will occur in NOVEMBER, when 
TWELVE INFANTS will be ADMITTED. Forms to fill up 
may be had on application. Orphans from early infancy until 
five years of age are eligible, from any part of the Kingdom. 
The list will close on the Ist October. 

The committee thankfully acknowledge the support they 
have alieady received, and earnestly solicit its continuance. 
Thirty-five infants are now in the establishment, and the 
number of ys a is greatly increasing, proving the ne- 
cessity for this new and important charity. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Jon. Secretary. 

Office, 56, Ludgate-hill, E. O. 

For each of the above charities £10 10s. and upwards, or an 
‘annual subscription of EI Is. and upwards, constitutes a 
governor, aud entrties to two votes at each election ; £5 5s., 
or 10s, 6d. annually, a subscriber. 


HE» for the EAST of LONDON. 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 8Y THE REV. JOHN 
KENNEDY AND FRIENDS. ; 
. OG, 


Sums already acknowledged a 1 875 8 5 
Sums received between August 28th and 
September 4th :-— 


R. KR. (West Bromwich) 1 
2 oh kw 
Psalm oi. * ° * . „ 
Children's Offering, Glenfern House 
Three Children . 2 * 
Three Brothers (Barking) . 
By Mr Oughton . 0 ° 
Rebecca Saimon . ‘ ‘ ° 
Mrs. C. Hammond ; 
James Armstrong ‘ 1 
Reader of Christian World“ 
“Orphans” . ‘ ‘ ° 


„Dei Gratia”  . ‘ ‘ ° 
E. S. (Exmouth) 0 . ° 
From Christchurch ° . ° 
a Upperten 5 


Emma Wigmore ‘ 3 0 
H. B. E. + 7 + * „ * * 5 0 
„Mary (Kensington). ‘ ‘ ° ° 0 0 
M Kempster i ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ ° 1 0 
A Few Friends, per L. MX. : m 0 0 
= C. ( it f * * * * 5 0 
(gut of pity ° ° 0 
far * 0 0 0 ° 0 0 
Psalm xci ° 1 


— — 
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H ad J. ae ° „ . . . . e 
A Widow's Mite (K;som) . 3 . 
Anonymous . 0 > . ‘ e „ 
Congregational Chapel, Bromley, Kent, per 

James Scrution. . ; ars . 
— G. 7 . . . * 


Sacramental Collection at Cranbrook Chapel, 
eshunt, per Kev. J. W. Walker, B. A. 


— 
o> — 2 2 


Friends 
Emma Bell . 5 
A Constant Invalid 
Ihank- offering from 8. N. 0 5 . 
＋ School, Floore, per W. James 
r me ee 
R. W. 8 5 — — — 
E. Nicholson ‘ 


Further Contribntions will be thankfully received by T. 
Ecruiton, 1e, 3, Corbet-court, Gravechurch-street; Rev. 
James Bowiey, 18, Stepney-causeway; aud Rev. John Ken- 
nedy. 4. Stepuey-green, 


E. 
The Coutributor s aie referred to a letter in another coluum. 


Rose SANATORIUM, MATLOCK 
BAK, DERBYSHIRE, |etablished 1860, ie replete 
with every convenience for the most skilful application of the 
Water C and the comfort of its inmates. Terms, from 


One and a Half to Two Guineas a week. Physician, J. Cash 
Beq., M. H. O. 8. — Sw 


For particulars apply to Mr, W. O. Wyles, Proprietor 


— 
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A YOUNG LADY of. Education and Ability 
is desirons of ohtsining an indoor SITUATION in a 
FANCY STATIONER’S or Light Business. A small ealary 
sufficient. The best references given. 
Address to T. L., care of Mr. G. Street, Advertising Offices, 
$0, Cornhill, E. C. 


RECENTOR.—A GENTLEMAN of Ex- 
perience as a Precentor and Teacher of Vocal Music is 


open to an ENGAGEMENT in that capacity in any part of 
London. 


Address, P. T., care of Mr. Penny, 1, Ivy-lane, Paternoster- 
row, E. O. 


T° BE DISPOSED OF, a First-Class 
LADIFS’ SCHOOL, in a good town in the centre of 
England. The present Proprietor is desirous of meeting with 
a successor ed of experience and personal piety. The 
School in question has sustained a high reputation for twenty 
years, and is now in full working order. The Furniture to be 
taken at a valuation. 

Address, O. P., Messrs. Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street, Loudon, E. C. 


ITUATION in a SHOP.—A YOUNG 
LADY of active habits, remarkably good address, and 
pleasing manners, wishes for a SITUATION in the Book, Toy 
and Fancv, or other Light Business. Ina -erious family pre- 
ferred. The first three or six months will be given if wished. 


Address, G. K., 43, Horneey-road, | London, N. 


GUILDFORD... ee 

RS. and MISS SPRENT desire to intimate 

to their Friends and the 2 that they 

have REMOVED their EDUCATIONAL BSTABLISHMENT. 

from WOODBRIDGE-ROAD to WESTBURY’ HOUSE, where 

they are able to receive an additional number ‘of YOUNG 

LADIES The House and Grouuds possess every requisite for 
the comfort and recreation of the Pupils, 


Prospectuses, with references, forwarded on application. 
September, 1866. 


HE COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, BIRK- 
DALE PARK. SOUTHPORT. 
Home comforts. Superior educational advantazes. Mode- 


tate lerme. Prospectuses and References from the Rev. I. 
Webster, M. R. C. P., Principal. . 


OREST HOUSE, WOODFORD.—The next 


SESSION begins on Webwespay, September 12th. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to the Principal, 
G. F. H Sykes. B.A. Papils from this School have obtained 
distinctions at University College, at ‘the London Matricula- 
tion, Oxford Local, and College of Preceptors’ Examinatious. 


WAA HOUSE, FOREST- 
HILL, SYDENHAM.—The Rev. H J. CHANCELLOR 
receives young gentiemen to board aud educate. The course 
of instruction includes the subjects required for the Oxford 
Local Examinations. Masters in Music, Drawing, and 
Modern Languages. Referees—Sir F G. Moon, Bart., E. 


Hamilton, Esq., M. P., Professor Fawcett, Esq , M. P., Rev. 8. 
biartiv, J. Spenee, D. D., Newman Hall, LL. H, W. J. Unwin, 
LL D., R. D. Wilson, W. J. Todd, &. &0. 


Other references, 
with terms, seut on application. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, 
X41 ANSDOWNE-HOUSE, LONDON-ROAD, Lil: 


(Situation high and healthy, at the outskirts of the town.) 
Conducted by the Misses MIALL, assisted by Professors, 
and French and English Resident Governesses. 


A thoroughly solid Euglish education, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Principals; with all the unecessary 
accomplishments—French, German, Latin, Music, Singing, 
Drawing, &. Occasional Scientific Lectures from Professors. 
Special attention given to moral ard religious training; and 
the comforts and advantages of a retined home provided. 

Re ferenges to the parents of the pupils. 


(H00K'S TOURIST TICK&TS for One or 


Two Months from any date, for PARIS, SWI i ZERLAND, 
and ITALY, are the Cheapest, Swiss Tickets are available for 
any express and ordinary train, are freely recognised by all 
railway officials, save the traveller from trouble and annoy- 
ance, and intreduce to first class at second-class rates. See 
„Guide to Cook’s Paris and Swiss ‘lour,” 1s.; post free, 


Ls, d. 

COOK’S SCOTTISH TOURIST TICKETS provide for 
cheap tiavelling over the best routes in the country. tee 
** Cook’s Boottish Tourist Directory,” with seven Maps and 
160 pages of Letterpress, 8s. post free. 

COOK'S TRIP in September to Emancipated VENICE, 
See new number ot Excursionist,” 2d. ; post free, 3d. 


Tourist Office, 98, Fleet- street. 


MR COOKE BAINES, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &c., 
106, Cheapsid 


A, „K. O. 

Being extensively engaged in conducting CLAIMS for 
COMPENSATION against RAILWAY COMPANIES, Mr. 
Baines takes this means of ( ffering his services to his nume- 
rous friends who be affected by the various Railway and 
other Public Works in and around the Metropolis 

The very large number of cases that have already passed 
through his hands and satisfactorily arranged, enables hiw 
with confidence to undertuke the conduct of any claims | 


enti usted to his care. . 
Auction Sales and 


Assurances effected. Rents collected. 
Valuations for Probate undertaken. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
eee eet tat 
the P — given, personally or by post, 8. 


London : 20, Paternoster-row, H.C. 


ETTENHALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
Hrap Master: Rev. ROBERT HALLUBY, M.A. 
Srconp Master: EDWARD STBANE JACKSON, Baq., M.A. 
The Next TERM will COMMENCE on the lst Avovsrt, 
when a portion of the New Buildings will be ready for Ocou- 
tion. ; $2 
ts PRESENT TERMS : 
For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 40 guineas, 
For Pupils entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas. 


These Terms will be increased Ten Guineas for Pu 
entering after August, ! 


Rovat INSURANCE COMPANY. 


’ 


The ANNUAL MEETING was held on Farvay, the lot 


inst; CHARLES TURNER, Erq., M. P, in the chair, 
The following is an epitome of the Report :— 


1% IRR BRANCH. 


„The progress of the Company, as respec 
business effected. has been AA the returns of duty 
published by Parliament, on the motion of the Chairman of 
this Company, exhibiting by far the largest measure of 
increase vw hich the — has ever experienced. 

4% The total net amount of Fire premium for the year, after 
deducting guarantees, is £414,733 18s. | 


“LIFE BRANCH. 


“Turning now to the Life Branch, it remains to be re- 
ported that the progress has been marked by unchecked 
success. This will be made clear by one or two statistical 


expositions. 

Taking the four previous quinquennial periods, it is 
found that the 2 1845 to 1849 inclusive, commenced 
with a aum assured for 


te the emouns of. 


7 


Year 1845 of. . £28,840... and ended the period with a 
total sum assured of £27? 


The Second, 1850-54 , 
Do. 1850 ee 96, 650 oe do, do. 788,408 
The Third, 1°55-60 
Do. 1858. 206,514.. do, do. 1,656,678 
The Fourth, 1860-64 | 2 
Do. 1890... 499, 4 do,’ do. 8,480,916 


And now the first year of the fifth like period. vl., 1865, the 


“te * 


Company has granted assudrandes for £886,608, nearly twice - 


— amount at the commencement of the last quinguennlal 


od. ee : 
Pere If, therefore, the result af the total five years, ending in 
the year 1869, were to have a corresponding increase with . 


the previous periods of five years each, the amount of busi- 
nets that would be effected jn. the quinquennial period now 
running would be more than has ever been on record in 
insurance establishment in this country. 

„The Direc‘ors have likewise to 


have increased by the sum of £163,146, the accumulated fuuds 


any | 
rt that the Life funds 


of this department now amounting to £740.458. As an addi- 


tion of at least £100,000 per annum to these acoum 
during the next ten years 
within reasonable expectation that during this period the Life 
funds will approach nearly to 22,000,000 sterling. 


ulations . 
may now. be fairly anticipated, itis . 


% The Directors propose to the Proprietors that a Dividend 


be declared of 3s. per Share, and a 
together 7s. per Share, frew of income-tax. 

„It is a matter of satisfaction to state that after withdraw- 
ing the amount of this Dividend and Bonus from the profit 
and loss account, a credit balance will still remain to that 


nus of 4s. per Share, 


account of no less than £62,076. 98. in addition to the reserve 


fund, which by the augmentation of the year, now reaches 


This report was unanimously adopted. 


PERCY M, DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


ONDON and GENERAL WATER 
|. PURIFYING COMPANY. | 


The Water we drink contains organic matter, Infusoris, 
Fungi, together with various mineral salts, Although spark- 
ling to the eye and pleasant to the taste, it is unquestionably 
injurious to health aud unfit for consumption as an article of 
diet. Chemistry aud the microscope have of late revealed, 
moreover, that these cannot be removed by ordinary filters; 
such may render the water clear, but clearness is not indicative 
of purity. Filtration by ascension through animal charcoal 


under a peculiar mechanical arrangement, is the only mode 


by which organic matter as dissolved and contained in impure 
water can be removed. This is completely effected. by the 
CISTERN F LITER of the LONDON aud GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY, which has received the support of 
scientific and medical men, numbers of whom use the filters, 
and have given testimonials of its efficacy. These filters have 
been adopted in her Majesty’s household, by other members of 
the Royal Family, and in the London military tals and 
barracks, No attention whatever is necessary on —.— 
servants, &., under this system, ae when the filter is ouce 
fixed it remains constant self-acting. : 


Dr. Letheby writes, February 18, 1865 :—'' At the very first 
I perceived that the principles on which it is constructed are 
scientifically correct, and now, after a long experience of its 
action, I find hat the operation of it is simple and certain.” 


Ordinary water when filtered by the Company’s filter is 
incapable of acting injuriously upon lead pipes or metallic 
reservoirs. 

Prices from 30s. to 2410s. Household filters based on this 
principle from 12s, 6d and upwards, The filter in operation, 


and every information, at the offlces, 157, Strand, 4 doors from 
Somerset House. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


SON, J. W. by § 1A tment to 
EN N. H. the 1. —5 * a 


BDSG WATCHES, Prise Medal, 1865. 
\ BENSON 8 WATORES, 2 safe by port, 


B 0 11 
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’S"GOLD SEWE 


BEN ERY. Novel 
— and Artistic. 
BES SON’S an PAMPHLET. 
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FACTORY and CITY 


3 
RANK 8 g Pre E COMPANY, 
) DRALnns, 


BT, annon-sraear WEST, .o. 
TEAS" 
(none — 

, Of tes to combine strength 


. nt r 
ditto, at 88. 2d. 
2 in et tee . Seance — clog n 


sa etn FUSETP SF | wee we heer as 


FE — SAUCES, JAMS, &o., 


2 Pa Modal al Paraffin * 10 Candles, 
nn 1 84. per 10. 
bis Sperm Candles. 


6 1. per Ib. 
Lene. 


| SEpeTBADs, BEDDING, 
“AND BED-ROOM FURNITURE 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUB, with of 1,000 
201 URNIT 


prices 
sent (free b t) on 
a and SONS, y, Post) 
and 


olsterers, 31, 82, and 
w and Vas and 86, Ubadise-thcer’, 


PEPSCRLE TS 2 Rw SF 8 — Nn 


20 MOTHERS. AND INVALIDS. 


VES FARUNACEOUS ‘FOOD for IN. 
ar ia ro DS has been before the tot Dr for 


Gre aid other Naben modioa 


and parents who have ‘ti 
‘for their children: Being entirely pure 
enn be ontidently recommended as highly do 


: Sid nis cats ati ol the kiod hitherto intro- 


out the Ki — Wholesale b 


f ca reel. Go., Satton and Oo., 
SEES 


hom and Ua 


eave and Co., 
5 * D E od ONG H 8 

(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT . BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Recommended by the most eminent Medical Men 
, the world ay the safest, speediest, and most 

: effectual remedy for 

: comevserrton, ‘CHRONIO BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 


COUGHS,’ RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
‘DISEASES OF THE KIM,» RICKETS, INFANTILE 


— AND ALL, SOROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


on 


| 


palatablen 
ese. anc ynent economy, of this unrivalled 
ratio hed fc it the wiiqualitied oon . confidence of 
, — os name 


ty, we have 
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parity and genuineness of this Oil are 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


DEANE'’S. 


roch, best) wand. | D 


atedé. 


be Sue late see 


Sig ce Bly ffoe Sete, Liqueur | D 


Stands, Baskets, &o. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of 
Tin Dich Covers in sets, 188., 30s., 49s., 638., 788. 
DEANWDB’S—Papier 1 Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., new 
and s constantly introduced. 
DEANE’ S§—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s 
BANB'S—Coppor and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
—Co ’ es, Stew an 
2 e ting Pane, Wtookpota, e. 
DEAE Seaton and and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
assortmen 
buawirs—au 0 as Chelios — a rg patterns in 
t glass from 63. 


po ae NY sty 
EN 


re ae ee 


— ee évery purpose. Bath-room 
, in all modern and ap- 


s-, in 75 dna e ae, with Bedding of 
quality. 
DEANE’ S—Mosister Stoves, improved London-made Kitch- 
eners, Ranges, &. 
DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of pat- 
terns French and English. 
DEANTE’S—Tin dnd J apan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culi- 
nary Utensils. 
DEANE’ r Brushes, Mats, &., well made 
strong, and se-viceable. 
DBANTH’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEAN ES Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manu 
factured on the premises, of the beat materia 


NEW — CATALOGUE AND PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FRBEB. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


ALS.—By Screw Steamers and Railway.— 
LRA and COMPANY'S Price for HETTON, 
SWELL, or LAMBTON WALL’S-END, the best House 
Go Goa, irect by screw steamers, or the Great Northern Rail- 
way, 1 26s, per ton; Hartlepc'ol, or Wall’s-end Seconds, 25s. ; ; 
second tae, 2 Chambers and Co. 120 288. ; Wharncliffe, 23s. ; 
new Silkstone, 22s Clay Cross 28. and 
20s,; Der t, 208 ; Barnsley. be. : Tanfield Moor, for 
Smiths, 20s. ; "Birtley 198. -§ bet. emall, 18s, Ooke, n per 
dron pet elive oroughly screen any 
on London. All orders to LEA and CO. 8 Offices, 
Fiad baer. N.; Kingsland, N. B.; Great Northern Railway 
Department. King’s-croes, N.; and 4 and 6 Wharves, 
ent’s-park Basin N. W. No Travellers or Agents employed. 


— * Coals only. — GEO. J. 
RELL and Oo.’s 1 is now 27s. per ton cash 
N BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
and H. R. H. the Prince of ~18, Oornhil), 
wharf, Earl-street, blackfriacs, E. G.: Eaton- 
wharf, Grosvenor. canal, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor 
Hotel), S. W.; Sunderland-whart, Peckham, S. B.; and 
1 Wandsworth, S. W.; and at Brighton. 


| Caution.~-The above are the only addresses of G. J. C. & Co. 


LEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, at five 


and six guineas —CHAPPELL and Oo, ‘seoommend 
these as incomparably the best cheap HaRMONIU MS, 
Alexandre’s last medal (1862) was especially for cheapness 
combined with excellence of manufacture.” Four octaves, 
with one pedal board, five guineas; five octaves, with two 
pedal boarde, six guineas. An immense stock of all kinds.— 
At * Chappell’, 50, New Bond street. 


ALEX ANDRE’S BOUDOIR HARMO- 

NiUM (The Queen’s Model), as designed and manufac- 
factured expressly for her Majes'y’s private use, ip rosewvod 
case, with ten stops and percussion actiou, thirty-five guincas ; 
also, with fourteen stops and percussion action, fifty- five 
guineas, These instruments are eminently adapted ior 
boudoirs and drawing-rooms,—CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New 
Bouc-street. 


LEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION 
MODEL HARMUNIUM for the CHURC4, thirteen 
stops, four rows of vibrators, and Venetian swell, worked by 
the heel of the right foot, ia oak case thirty-two "guineas, A 
large assortment may be always seen at “GHAPPELL and 
Co.'s, 50, New Buond-street. 


5 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 8 
NEW PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 
PRODUCING WORK ALIKE UPON BOTH SIDES, 
£5 5s. 
6, Newaats-st., & Reoent-ciracus, Oxrorp-st., Loxdox. 
Catalogues free. 


| TONIC BITTERS. 


ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the moat 


palatable and wholesome Bitter in existence; an 
efficient 1 an unequalled stomachio, and a gentle stimu- 
‘lant. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Mer- 
chants, Confectioners, and others, at 308. a dozen. Manufac- 


— Waters and WILI AMS 2, Martin’s-lane. Cannon- 
street, J pir bes, Wholesale Agents, B. Lewis aud Co., Worcester. 


IFUL HAIR. —CHURCHER’S 
TOIL Ds erage —— its superiority for impart- 
rich softness, and fragrance to the » as well as 
boing 1 economical article. Price ls., 1s, 6d., and 6s, 
tohelor’ s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 

ant Black or Brown, 4s. 6d., 7s., and 14s 
by Hairdressers, and at R. HOVENDE 8, 
Mariborough-street, W.; and 93 and 95, City. 
N.B.—Wholesale warehouse for all Hairdressers’ goods. 


First Class Prize Medal, Dublin, 1865. 


EAU TIL 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
rwhp ga ein ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty bair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and dy the Pro 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 8s. 6d., 58. 6d, 
and 10s, 6d. each. Beware of Countorfeits. 


AIR DESTROYER for removing super- 
fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms, This great dis- 
urement to female beantyi s effectually removed by this 
} article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s. 6d. each. Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and 01 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), Goswell-road. 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER’S QUININE POMADE prepared with can- 

restores the hair in all cases of sudden baidness, o. 

pet where no visibie signs of roots — and prevents 

toe bei fallin olf. In bottles 88. dd. and 5a, Gd. each. May 
had of ail Chemists and Perfumers, and ‘a the proprieto, 

. Gillingwater, 853 (lave 96) Goswell-road. Sent free to and 

rail way static a. Beware ot Counterfeits. 


bald 


CONSUMPTION DR. CHURCHILL’S 
uccessful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 


Chrono menor ay ee General Debility, Loss of Appetite, &., by 
2. of t Hy pophosphite 0 Lime, Soda, and Iron, and 
by the Pil ae of Quinine and of Manganese, 

pai ed — g. Swaun, of Paris. Prive is, id, per bottle 
Whol holesnle aud Retail Agents, DIN NEFORD and Co, Chewists 
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Ecclesiastical Affuirs. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCES OF THE 
STATE CHURCH. 


IV. 
AMENITIES. 


THE odium theologicum is in bad repute all the 
world over. Religious controversies, barren as they 
may be in other respects, are usually prolific enough 
of ungentle and ungainly expressions of wrath or 
contempt. The State-Church is not exclusively, 
perhaps not pre-eminently, blameworthy as to this 
evil habit. Very few sects, we fancy, whether of 
European or Transatlantic Christendom, can boast 
in reference to it, These hands are clean.” Per- 
haps, it has obtained more notice as a characteristic 
of ecclesiastical disputes, on account of the contrast 
it presents to the spirit of the Gospel. Ill-mannered 
abuse of opponents certainly is not confined to those 
whose ground of difference is religious. Even 
science can produce its foul-mouthed scolds, and 
philology, to say nothing of anthropology, can 
severally furnish their specimens of controversial 
scurrility. Wounded vanity is always spiteful, and 
it is the readiest resource of a disputant when argu- 
ments tell heavily against him, to effect a diversion 
by aiming his shafts against the self-esteem of his 
antagonist. The odium theologicum is a bitter 
variety of a very common species—it is not a dis- 
tinct species of itself. We shall not do the State- 
Church the injustice of attempting to trace up the 
vice to its existence or influence—but we do think 
that, as far as that influence modifies the outward form 
in which the vice shows itself, it modifies it for the 
worse. 

In proof of our observation, we shall not take 
the reader back to bygone times. Hardly a century 

o, the temper of the age, not less than the temper 
of the Church, seemed to relish the “ fire-water of 
ecclesiastical rudeness. To bespatter with mire 
people who could not if they would, and would 
not if they could, yield up their convictions on} 
demand, used to be rather a pleasant, and not a 
disreputable clerical pastime—and to confess the 
truth, the game was commonly taken up with 
energy by those on the other side. All classes 
have learned since then to “moderate the rancour 
of their tongues,” and disputation is carried on with 
weapons less likely to hack and tear what they are 
still very frequently used to wound. So far, un- 
questionably, civilisation has done us some good, 
and although we suspect that, over a very consider- 
able exteut of surface, it is only skin deep, we are 
not disposed to undervalue even that. It would be 
puerile, however, to shut our eyes to the fact that 
ecclesiastical ascendancy encourages a 3 
of manner which is far from agreeable towards 
who decline to recognise it as right, and that its 
customary amenities to such as are withoutside the 


to invite the reader’s attention, as one that falls 
within the range of observation to which we desire 
to restrict ourselves. 


The most obtrusive feature of the peculiarity to 
which we have alluded, is insolence. We would 
gladly find a milder word for it if it would as fitly 
represent the thing. But insolence, both in its 
etymological and in its conventional sense, is pre- 
cisely what we mean. It is sometimes unconsciously 
displayed—often, we doubt not, without any distinct 
purpose of giving offence—but insolence it is 
nevertheless. We despair of being able to convey 
to the more*ardent members of the Establishment 
such a notion of it as will impress them in the 
same way that it impresses us. What we see can 
only be seen from our position. If we could 
change places with our Church friends—if we could 
bear ourselves towards them as they do towards us, 
they would instantly and instinctively catch our 
meaning. ‘There radiates from them an air of 
assumption which would positively startle them if, 
instead of going forth of them, it fanned their own 
faces. Were those who dissent from the State- 
Church customarily to adopt in reference to those 
who belong to it, the same phraseology which is 
habitually used with regard to themselves, or any 
language equivalent to it—were they, in season and 
out of season, in Parliament, in the press, at public 
festivities, in social gatherings, at almost every con- 
ceivable meeting of fellow-citizens for parochial or 
national, political or philanthropic purposes, to 
thrust the object of their religious choice before the 
notice of those who differed from them, and all but 
extort a recognition of its supremacy—were they 
to express toleration of Episcopalians and expect 
them to be thankful for it—were they to snatch up 
and appropriate to their exclusive use all manner of 
national provisions for the common good, and 
wonder at the impudence of other claimants to equal 
participation—were they, in short, to conduct 
themselves on the estate of their forefathers as if 
they alone were entitled to inherit it, and to not 
merely oust the rest of the family from all share in 
the property, but compel them to contribute to the 
management of it for their own advantage—we 
have no doubt that ¢heir insolence would provoke 
remark. As it is, the members of the State- 
Church, partly from want of consideration, partly 
from habit, but chiefly perhaps as the result of their 
politico-ecclesiastical theory, see nothing in it to be 
complained of. To them, it is a part of the natural 
order of things. They have never known an 
other. It does not cut across any of their feelings. 
On the contrary, it rather flatters them. They are 
hardly aware of the superciliousness and presump- 
tion, which this state of things infuses into their 
social demeanour, and it is doubtful whether any- 
thing short of an absolute reversal of their position 
would suffice to make them fully sensible of the 
disagreeable impression the style and tone of their 
behaviour are apt to produce on those towards 
whom they are ordinarily displayed. In this, as 
in other matters, it is commonly forgotten that— 


the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection from some other thing. 


To this unconscious insolence, however, there is 
very often added that which represents deliberate 
purpose. The State-Church breeds in some men, 
and more especially in some of the clerical profes- 
sion, an insufferable arrogance of spirit—a spirit 
which evidently delights in heaping contumely upon 
Nonconformity, and upon all who profess it. It 
would, perhaps, be impossible to find within the 
whole range of vituperative expressions, a greater 
number or variety of abusing and insulting epithets, 
imagés, inuendoes, and charges, against any one 
class of human beings than clerical controversialists 
have levelled against Dissenters. We make the as- 
sertion in reference to the past, and gladly acknow- 
ledge that it does not apply with equal force in the 
present day. Even now, however, the legally- 
authorised priests, who carry themselves with gentle- 
manly considerateness towards those who seek other 
religious teaching than theirs, are comparatively 


pale still smack of the unwholesome soil which 
produces them. 


[ant 


It is to this last fact that we mean blush on their account—others of them do 


Some of them say and put in print vilifying 
slanderous words which make their own friends : 


which outrage not simply generosity, but dgc@ncy, © 
of feeling. There is a vein of sa in their 
common modes of referring to Dissenters—a sort 

of red-Indian blood mingling with the blood of their 

civilisation—and it is apt to break out and show it- 

self wherever the trail of Nonconformity is caught 

sight of. In presence of that object of their anti- 

pathy, clergymen are wondrously prone to forget 

that they are gentlemen. And a considerable por- 

tion of the State-Church press more or less suceess- 

fully rivals them—that portion of it particularly 

which has its main circle of readers among the 

clergy. Good manners are commonly forgotten by 

the writers in these prints whenever tlie! objécts, 

motives, and doings of Dissenters are treated of, 

and ribaldry seems to be thought, not merely per- 

missible, but appropriate. 

Zu quogue will, of course, be retorted. Les, but 
that is part of our case. The provocation is exces- 
sive, and it is not often yielded to, at least to any- 
thing like the extent that might be expected; nor, 
when sense of injustice speaks most strongly, does 
it return insolence for insolence. But if it did, this 
F in a more vivid light the deteriorating 
social influence of the State-Church. The question be- 
tween the supporters and 22 of Church 
Establishments is great enough to deserve calm and 
elevated discussion. For the most „the latter 
have so treated it, while the former have too gene- 
rally deemed it sufficient to pelt those who differ 
from them with dirt, to 1 their motives and 
overwhelm their efforts with ridicule, and, in some 
cases, with low buffoonery. It is anything but a 
flattering trait of English society. It is exemplified, 
und er this specially repulsive aspect of it, nowhere 
but in connection with the subject of State-ecolssias- 
ticism. We take it, therefore, and believe We are 
justified in taking it, as one of the fruits of the 
system. | 


ECOLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


WE print in another colamn a summary of a por- 
tion of the evidence taken before the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee on Education with respect to the 
relationship subsisting between the Church and the 
Nonconformists of Wales. The education question 
is an old battle-ground for Welsh Nonconformists. 
Some twenty years ago it was fought out in these 
columns. Then the principal subject of complaint 


J] related to the misrepresentations of Churchmen as 


to the state of education amongst the people. No 
point of this nature is now raised. The question at 
issue is more important than any question of fact— _ 
it relates to the comparative rights of the two 
unequal sections of society into which Wales is 
divided. There is, in that country, a minority of a 
tenth of the people who, by money, by landlord in- 
fluence, and by unscrupulous misrepresentations, 
have obtained a considerable hold on the public edu- 
cation of children. They have, with the aid of the 
Privy Council Office, built National Church Schools 
in districts where there are ‘scarcely any Church 
people, and no poor Church people, and then, wi 
the aid of the landlord, they have prevented the sub- 
sequent erection of any British or Nonconformist 
school. Nearly the whole of the children who attand 
these schools are Dissenters, who are taught ‘the 
Church formularies, and sometimes forced to attend 
Church services. Not a Dissenter is allowed to be 
on the committee, and the whole of the religious 
teaching is in the hands of the clergy. 

It is not unnatural that, under such circumstances, 
the Dissonters should have remonstrated with the 
Committee of Privy Council. As they were able to 
back their remonstrances with facts in proof of the 
gross abuse and unjust application of public money 
by the Churchmen of their neighbourhoods, the 
necessity of investigating the whole subject was at 
last seen, Accordingly, ten days were devoted by 
Sir John Pakington’s Committee to a searching in- 


quiry into the alleged grievances, and the actual 
relations of Church and Dissent. Twenty-three wit · 
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nesses, consisting of diocesan and Government in - 
spectors, Dissenting laymen and ministers, landed 
proprietors and Church clergymen, were examined, 
and the Committee were fully enlightened concern- 
ing the strength and the success of Welsh Noncon- 
formity. The evidenge which we is a portion 
of that taken by bars oat It will be seen 
that several question w 
alleged grievances 
others were reduced 
is clear that fa Now 
through the aid of the Privy Council Office, have 
obtained the largest share of educating power, and that 
that power is being used for proselytising purposes. 
Bot is there no protection by the Conscience 
Clause? The evidence goes to show—frst, that the 
Conscience Clause is in force in very few schools; 
secondly, that the clergymen, while they will 
frequently act according to its spirit, refuse to have 
it in their Trust-deeds; thirdly, that itis no real 
to a b for where there is no legal 
power ry tol igi a social power hich is used without 
fail; and fourthly, that, Di ters themselves will 


not, hae the Clause, We are glad to notice the firm 


language of our friends upon, this point. One and | 


all agree that the Clause is unsuitable to the condi- 
tion of Siet / in Wales, and Mr. Gee rightly said it | 

waß un ingult” to offer it to them. A Conscience 
Clause, as, it was, forcibly put beforo the Committee, 
is a protection of a minority against a majority, but 
in 2 the .. majority. are Dissenters. In some 

districts ninetyteight per cent. of the children are 

Dissenters. Aré the two per cent. of Charchmen to 
be suffered to offer these a Conscience Clause? The 
thing is preposterous, and the Committee were plainly 
told “that ir thete wis to de & question of 
Conscience | Clause, the, position of parties must be 
reversed; dnd Dissenters: should offer it to Church- 
men, hot, in a Nongonformist country, Churchmen to 
Dissenters... 

The Oo dressed dueuicaved, « very eur · 
nestly : and end to a consideration of the remedy 
for this: state of things. The most frequent sugges- 
tion Was ‘that’ it be a condition of all future aid to 
Welsh schools that the school committee should be 
undenominational, with the clergyman” as an ew 
oficio member or chairman, and that no religious 
formularies of any kind should be used. This plan 
was agreed to by some of the Nonconformist wit- 
nesses. Ons question, especially, was asked of these 
gentlemen, vis., Whether they would consent to the 
olergyman being en eto chairman of dn unsectarian 
school committee? Dr. Price and Mr. Darby said 
Nes, but others, we are glad to see, said, most 
emphatically, “No,” Neither the No“ nor the 
“ Yes” are of much practical importanee, for it is 
scarcely likely that the Church would consent to 
such a scheme, and the Privy Council has not the 
courage to-enforce it without such consent, but they 
are of value as indicating the character of Dissent. 
We should be sorry to say that such a concession 
savours of flunkeyism, but we are utterly at a loss 
to conceive why it should be made. A clergyman 
may. be no worse, than any other man in a parish, 
but he is generally no better. He is usually the 
inferior of those surrounding him in two respects,— 
he is their inferior in charity and tolerance, and their 
inferior in eoclesiagtical position. He is the only 
* minister of God” who degrades himself and his 
Churoh by accepting State pay, with all its humi- 
liating conditions. Why should an exceptional posi- 
ting, be given to such a man as a recognition of his 

“ superior claim? We baye had enough, and 
more than enough, of this kind of thing, and we are 
sorry to see any Welsh Noneonformist accepting 
even a hypothetical repetition of it. There is plenty 
of it in England, but we had hoped better things of 
Wales. 


The whole position of Dissenters in relation to 
public education in Wales needs a more careful and 
a broader treatment than we can give to it in these 
columns, We may say, however, that we see no 
reason, and this evidence has not furnished us with 
any, why the people who have built so many 
hundreds of places of worship, and who sustain those 
places with such efficiency, should not also sustain 
schools, It might have been well-nigh impossible 
in the past to do both these things together, but now 
the churches. are built, the schools can be formed. 
The worst thing to do is to wait for Government aid 
and the most demoralising is to depend upon it. 
Our own belief is that the enthusiasm of a people 
will, in the, end, be a match for any advantages 
which may be derived from external aid. Nothing 
proves this so much as the history of religion in 
England. The people who have conquered heathenism 


best interests of the Church.“ 


| Kelsall and Kershaw also occur. 


The remarkable tergiversations of the Bishop of 
Oxford were the subject, many years ago, of some 
amusing lampoons, but nothing in the history of this 
singular prelate equals the wonderful feat which he 
has just accomplished. A fortnight ago the Rev. H. 
P. Ellis, in the cores of a paper on the Conscience 
Clause, read before the Bangor Church Association, 


quoted the following letter which he had received 
from the Bishop of Oxford :— 
1 Isle of Wight, 1 


. My dear — I have always opposed the i ion of 
a Co une. I see the greatest danger in 
admis-ion M used some years hence to prove that the 
schools whose trust-deed contains it were never com- 
pletely Church schools, 

Most sincerely yous 


The italics in the above are our own, and we have 
marked them because, when we read this in the 
John Bull of last week, we thought we had read 
something very different from the same pen. Turn- 
ing over our memoranda, we found that our memory 
had not deceived us. On Wednesday, May 31, 1865 
—we quote from the Guardian of the next week— 
a Conference of Diocesan Secretaries and Inspectors 
was held at the Sanctuary in Westminster to discuss 
the question whether any plan could be devised by 
which fairly to carry out the principle of the 
Conscience Clause. The Bishop of Oxford occupied 
the chair on thut occasion, and then and there 
avowed that he had drawn up the question for dis- 
cussion, and that he advocated its object. The 
Bishop wound up the debate by gravely and decidedy | 


pressing the acceptance of the Conscience Clause 


on the Church. His lordship used the following 
words :— 


He deprecated a wasting of the Oburch's strength in 
the work of education on such a matter of detail, and 
called attention to the injury, many ways, which must 
result from the Church having withiu itself many 
schools, badged by itself as irregular, and yet ever in- 
creasing, and likely, or rather sure, to increase; and 
therefore, being convinced as he was that the int · grity 
of the Oturob's teaching need not, and would not, 
suffer from the contact, the Church, he thought, ought 
even to affurd mere secular education, if the Dissenter 
would take no more, or such portion of religious 


teaching besides, however miserable we might think it, 


as ho would accept. He further added that he decwiedly 


thought the experiment co. ld only in result be bineficral 


to the dest interests of the Church. 

“1 have always opposed it,” and “I see the 
greatest danger from it,“ writes his lordship in 
1866; while in 1865 he had advocated it as a matter 
which could only, in result, be beneficial to the 
We congratulate Mr. 
Ellis on the weight, truthfulness, and consistency of 
his authority, Of course, let us add, we do not im- 
peach the moral truthfulness of the Bishop,—indeed, 
it would be difficult to define what we mean when we 
use the word in reference to his lordship. Two or 
three years ago, it will be recollected, he used certain 
phrases concerning beershops and Dissenters, which 
were reported by several different reporters in several 
newspapers. They occasioned a slight controversy, 
and when the Bishop’s charge was printed by him- 
self, they did not appear as they had appeared in all 
the papers. The Bishop afterwards stated that he 
had been misreported! What is it possible to say 
of such a man and such a bishop? 

“Clerical Jobbery at Hollingworth” is the title 
of an article and letter in the Glossop Record of last 
Saturday. It appears that, about sixty years ago, 
in the year 1807, some persons, principally Dis- 
senters, founded a public school on Wednesbuay- 
green. The trust was vested in the owner of Thorn- 
cliff and the Vicar of Mottram for the time being, 
and their successors, the former being a Dissenter, 


and the latter a Churchman. Thorncliff has been 


in Nonconformist hands from that time, reckoning 
amongst its owners George, Samuel, and Moses Had- 
field, and Mr. Edward Shellard. The names of 
As trustees, they 
have kept the building in repair, and kept the 
school on foot. The present. Vicar of Mottram, 
the Rev. H. W. Jones, has thought to steal a march 
on Mr. Shellard and the inhabitants by petition- 
ing the Charity Commissioners for a new trust. 
What statements he made to them we do not know, 
but as our contemporary remarks, “the Charity 
Commissioners are always glad of an opportunity 
of converting a liberal school into a Church of 
England Institute.” Accordingly they have framed 
a scheme by which the school is to be a Church of 
England school, of which the incumbent is to have 


„the exclusive control, and to use it, if he pleases, as 


a Church Sunday-achool as well; the committee of 
management, the trustees, the master and mistress, 
the six lady visitors, and the arbiter, are also to be 
all Ohurchmen. And the “owner of Thorncliff” P 
He was excluded. There was only one thing to pre- 


can, we should hope, conquer an Established Church. 


Per this little job— that was, that the new trust 


7 


month. It was accordingly taken there, and the 
Glossop Record states that the incumbent gave 
instructions to the schoolmistress that “no hint 
must be given to Mr. Shellard of its existence.” 
We need only add, that four-fifths of the inhabitants 
of this place are Dissenters, to expose the thorough 
and unscrupulous jobbery of the whole affair. Of 
course the thing wilt be —at least, we 
assume 80. It will soon be tiie to insist that 
some Dissenters be placed on the Charity Commis- 
sion. At present we have no ntative in any 
of the public offices which deal most largely with our 
interests. 

Members of the Church seem to be suddenly 
anxious for a settlement of the Church-rate question. 
Week after week the Guardian and other newspapers 
give insertion to letters on this subject. Last week 
the Rev. R. Gregory, of Lambeth, wrote that if 
Church-rates were abolished the offertory might be 
substituted. This week the Rev. John Wilkinson, 
rector of Broughton Giffard, and prebendary of 
Sarum, replies that this will be robbing the poor, 
and that the “only possible Bills are Mr. Hardcastle’s 
and Mr. Gladstone’s”; but he adds a significant 
sentence. If we wanted an illustration of the vicious 
social influence of State-Churchism, we should find 
it in this sentence from Mr. Wilkinson’s letter. Mr. 
Wilkinson writes on the supposition that Sir W. 
Bovill’s Bill became law. What would follow ? 
This :— 


Let anyone, not an avowed Dissenter, supporting his 
own place of worship, retuse to pay bis Cuurch-rate, 
the monstrart digito pratereuntium will be mercilecsly 
the fate of the delinquent, at ue and abroad, in the 
farmer's settle, in the tradesman's back parl.ur, ou the 
road, in the market, in the taprvom, in each place of 
concourse. Selt-interest will combine with a love of 
+¢andal and retaliation: if A is « defaulier, B, G, and 
D midst make up the deficiency, The church warden 
will not hold his tongue,—he will post up the recusant 
at each oroes-road. A man must Lave u skin thicker 
than the bide of a rhiuoceros io endure this stinging. 
How well Mr. Wilkinson knows the Church mind! 
e are glad to see from the same pen such bold and 
trathful words as these :— 

In truth, this very compulsion does all the mischief. 
It casts its ill savour over a righteous cause. It puts 
the payment of Church-rates on the same ivoting as the 
payment ot any other rates; it eecuiari es the Church 
avd propagates Krastiauwum. The Church aud State 
argument wa-, iu some minds it yet lingers, ** Why 
should anyone scruple at payin, Church-rates? The 
parish church is a national buuding (this idea underlies 
that most dangerous and mistaken proposal, a fabric 
rate), the clergyman a national minister; in supporting 
the building wud its services, you are simply doing a 
citizen’s part, just as in supporting the army and navy.” 
1 heartily thank Mr. Morley, Mr. Hardcastle, and the 
Liberation Society for heiping us to get rid of this low 
idea of the Church ; for rewinding us that this is in its 
degree a question of taith and ct conscieuce, that the 
parish chuich, its clergy, and its services are apkitual 
ugencies, the impersouation of a distinctive form of 
religion, whether right or wrong, that conscience caunot 
be compelled, and that a religious cause is hampered, 
hindered, discredited, and disgraced by the bauiff and 
the distress- warrant, 


Another—a Canterbury—correspondent suggests 
a fabric rate as the only feasible scheme, and adds 
— I suppose, if ever the time should come— which 
may God in His great mercy avert !—for a separa- 
tion of Church and St ate and there are not wanting 
signs on all sides of such a consummation—some 
such arrangement will then be the only feasible one? 
Why the eyes of clergymen even are opening! 

A few monthe since we recorded the death of the 
founder of the Church Institute, Mr. Henry Hoare, 
and we have now to record the death of the secre- 
tary of the Committee of Laymen, Mr. John M. 
Knott. Only five days before his death Mr. Knott 
addressed a letter to the Record newspaper on the 
dangerous intention of the movements of the 
Liberation Society, and on the futility of its 
its work. Mr. Knott was, we believe, at one time 
a member of the Rev. John Angell James’s church 
at Birmingham, and, like most converts, was apt to 
allow his new enthusiasm to get the better of his 
judgment. He bclonged to a class of Churchmen 
that is now passing away. His character was un- 
impeachable, and the same must be suid of his zeal. 
That he was opposed, and actively opposed, to our 
own work, is no reason why we should not do justice 
to his worth and his intentions. Though amistaken, 
he was, we believe, a good man. 


— 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT IN WALKS. 


The “ Liberation Society’s” secretary has just 
returned from a journey in Wales, in the course of 
which he has visited Newtown, Denbigh, Bala, Dol- 
gelley, Aberystwith, Aberayron, and Cardigan, for 
the purpose of conferring with the Society’s friends 
as to the arrangements for the proposed County 
Conferences in Wales. Committee meetings have 
been held in each place, and after full consideration, 


must be publicly exhibited in the school for a, the proposal of the Executive Committee has been 
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cordially approved, and it has been resolved to con- 
vene conferences as suggested. Local committees 
to make the requisite arrangements have been 
formed, and considerable progress has been made 
with the arrangements. 


‘The conference for Montgomeryshire will be held 
on Wednesday, the 19th of September, at Newtown, 
that being the first of the series. The Denbighshire 
conference will be on the following Friday, the 21st 
September, at Denbigh. That for Merioneth- 
shire will take place on Wednesday, the 26th of 
September, at Bala, and the Oardiganshire oonfer- 
ence will be at Aberayron, on Wednesday, the 3rd of 
October. 

ach conference will be convened by means of a 
circular sigued by the leading voluntaries of the 
county, and addressed to individuals throughout the 
district. The hour of commencement and other 
arrangements vary with local circumstances, and 
those who desire early information, or wish to offer 
suggestions, will do well to communicate with the 
local secretaries, whose names and addresses we 
give:—viz., for Montgomeryshire, Mr. Cook, Crescent- 
street, Newtown; for Denbighshire, the Rev. B. 
Williams, Denbigh ; for Merionethshire, the Rev. J. 
Peters and Mr. Jacob Jones, Bala; for Cardigan- 
shire, the Rev. D. Evans, Ffos-y-ffa, Aberayron ; 
and Mr. Morgan Evans, of Oakford, Aberayron. 
For Cardiganshire branch committees have been 
formed, the secretaries of which are John Matthews, 
Esq., Aberystwith, and the Rev. W. Davis and Mr. 
D. M. Palmer, of Cardigan. 

The deputation from London will consist of the 
Rev. H. Richard, Mr. Miall, and Mr. Carvell Williams, 
but the last-named gentleman will be unable to visit 
Cardiganshire on the occasion. At each conference 
information will be given respecting the state of the 
Welsh representation in Parliament, and also as to 
the political condition and prospects of the county, 
and it is hoped that the formation of county organi- 
sations for Liberation purposes will be resolved 
upon. 

Public meetings are to be held in the evenings of 
the days on which the conferences take place, and 
it is intended that addresses in Welsh, as well as in 
English, shall be delivered at these meetings. For 
this purpose the services of some of the ablest Welsh 
speakers are being secured, and the Rev. W. Rees, 
of Liverpool, has also promised his aid. 

It was originally proposed that conferences should 
be held in Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, and 
Monmouthshire, but it is now considered more pru- 
dent to work thoroughly a smaller number of 
counties, and to defer efforts in others until a larger 
amount of time and energy can be devoted to them. 
Another reason for postponement is furnished by 
the fact that an earnest wish has been expressed. 
that Mr. Miall and Mr. Richard should address 
public meetings at Aberystwith, New Quay, and 
Cardigan—all in Cardiganshire—a wish with which 


those gentlemen have expressed their readiness to 
comply. 


CHURCH AND DISSENT IN WALES.— 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


The evidence taken before the House of Commons’ 
Committee on Education during the last session of 
Parliament has now been published. The committee 
sat seventeen days. The first seven days were 
occupied in taking evidence on the general subject 
of education, and especially on the Conscience 
Clause. Amongst the witnesses examined were Dr. 
Hodgson, Mr. Cumin, Canon Norris, Canon Melville, 
and the Rev. H. W..Bellairs. The tendency of the 
evidence was in favour of the adoption of the Con- 
science Clause in England. 
sittings were occupied in taking evidence on the 
relation of Churchmen and Dissenters in the matter 
of public education in Wales. The committee 
examined twenty-three witnesses, including Govern- 
ment and diocesan inspectors, Church clergymen, 
landed and other proprietors, and Nonconformist 
laymen and ministers. Amongst the latter were the 
Rev. John Phillips, Principal of the Training College 
at Bangor; Hugh Owen, Esq.; Dr. Price, of Aber- 
dare; the Rev. Wm. Roberts; Mr. Thomas Gee, of 
Denbigh ; Mr. W. H. Darby, a member of the Society 
of Friends ; the Rev. David Charles; and Dr. Evan 
Davies, of Swansea. 

The evidence taken was mainly on four questions :— 

1. The numerical proportions of Churchmen and 
Dissenters in Wales. 

2. The extent to which the Conscience Clause is 
adopted, and the opinions of Churchmen upon it. 

3. The feeling of Nonconformists with respect to 
the clause and to public education generally. 

4, The action of the Privy Council in assisting 
Church schools in Wales. 

We propose to give extracts from the evidence on 
all these points, taking it as it was given before the 
committee. 

The Rev. John Phillips was the first Nonconformist 
witness examined. As principal of the British and 
Foreign Training College at Bangor, Mr. Phillips’ 
evidence is of peculiar value, We take first his 
statement that the promoters of unsectarian and 
Nonconformist schools cannot obtain sites from the 
landlords :— | ‘ 

What was the reason why you could not obtain it ?— 
In some instances the landowners being members of the 
Church of England, and spmpathising more with National 
7 3 British schools, they felt reluctant to grant 
or sell. 

Is that refusal very general ?—Too much so. 

Should you say that refusal to grant or sell land for a 


The last ten days’ | 


school was the exception or the rule —I am unable to 
state the proportion, but the refusals are many. 

Do I correctly understand you to state that you 
know now of many places which are not provided with 
a school adapted for the teaching of Nonconformists, 
on account of the insuperable difficulty of getting a 


waiting for a site which are ready to take action as 
soon as a site can be obtained; and the promoters are 
on the look out for a site, and are perfectly prepared 
to pay any reasonable price for one, provided they could 
get it. 

Mr. Phillips stated that various efforts had been 
made. to induce Churchmen and Nonconformists to 
combine on this question, but that they had uni- 
formly failed :— 


You have no difficulty, as I understand from your 
answer, in inducing the various Nonconforming sects, 
the Wesleyans, Independents, Baptists, and others, to 
combine, but you find the difficulty insuperable when 
you attempt to include Churchmen ?—Yes, that is the 
care, 

To what cause do you impute that difference ?—It is 
generally understood that the clergy entertain the idea 


that they are to be the only guides of religion and edu- | 


cation, and consequently they are not ready to co- 
operate on an equal footing with the people in the 
management of schools. 

The clergyman, in fact, would refuse to act upon a 
committee where he was liable to be overruled ?—That 
is very probable, 

And for that reason you think that it would be im- 
possible, except in a few cases, to induce Charchmen and 
Nonconformists to combine upon equitable terms ?— 
That is the impression. 


Concerning the manner in which the Privy Council 
Office has acted, generally if not always, it must be 
said, from a misrepresentation of facts sent to them, 
Mr. Phillips gave them illustrations. Two of these 
—at Beddgelert and in Anglesea, occurred some years 
since, but Gellifor was of last year’s date. These are 
the extraordinary facts: 


Both those facts are somewhat remote, Can you bring 
forward any more recent case ?—I would name G:liifor. 

Would you be good enough to state the facts of that 
case ?—Last year, or the year before, an application was 
made by the promoters of a British school for assistance 
to build a school in that district, I should say that 
there was no school in the district. They had the pro- 
mise of a site by a landowner; but, in giving the 
promise, he advised them to call upon the clergyman of 
the parish, requesting him to join. They called upon 
the clergyman, and he did vot feel ready to join them; 
he declined to join them to get up a school on compre- 
hensive principles,—that is to say, to get up a British 
school. After that, they applied to the Council Office, 
and that correspondence went on, from time to time, 
until at last it was found that there was an application 
from this very clergyman for a grant to build a National 
school; and the consequence was, that the application 
of the promoters of the British school was thrown aside, 
and the application of the clergyman was entertained, 
although he represented only one-tenth of the popula- 
tion, * 


The objection to the Conscience Clause, and to 
the supremacy of the Church involved in that clause, 
is thus stated by the same witness :— " 


You think that the Privy Council is partial to the 
National schools, because it gives them the preference 
where there is not room for two schools; but do you 
not think that the National Church has a right to that 
preference ?—That right is not rec gnised in Wales. 

In fact, the Church is not looked upon as a National 
Church in Wales ?—I do not suppose that there is any 
objection to look upon it as a National Church or as the 
Established Church, but in consequence of that its right 
to supremacy is not recognised. 

Would not a National school with a Conscience Clause 
be as comprehensive as a British and Foreigu School 7— 
Nothing like it. 

Why not?—Because although you allow the Con- 
science Clause; the whole management is in the hands 
of tbe Church. 

Then the exclusiveness of a National school is not so 
much connected with the Creeds and the Catechism, as 
the exclusive management by ciergy ?—The Creed is to 
ba taught and the formularies; and although the Con- 
| science Clause allows children of Dissenters to attend 
without being taught those things, nevertbeless when 
the management is in the hands of one section of the 
community, that is objected to. 


Mr. Phillips also stated that, supposing an unde- 
nominational committee could be formed, the Dis- 
senter would not recognise the clergyman as an ez 
oficio member. It will be seen that other witnesses 
were ready to concede this point. This witness was 
equally emphatic in stating that Dissenters would 
not send their children to National schools, where the 
terms of the National Society were enforced. He 
also gave evidence as to the great preponderance of 
Dissent, and expressed his opinion that the Estab- 
lished Church was not gaining ground. 

Mr. Hugh Owen, of Whitehall, was the next wit- 
ness. He gave several particulars of the prepon- 


every hundred Sunday-school children ninety-five 
belonged to Dissenters. He suggested the following 


plan for a settlement of the education difficulty in 
Wales :— 


Do you see your way to any means of procuring an 
harmonious co-operation of the Church people and the 
Dissenters, in founding and maintaining schools ?—I 
have the conviction that it would be no great stretch of 
concession, on the part either of Churchmen or Dis- 
eenters, to agree to some such scheme as this: 1. That 
the management of the school be vested in subscribers 
of not less than 10s, per annum, without reference 
to the religious body to which they may belong. 
2. That the clergyman of the parish in which the school 
is situate be ex officio chairman of the committee, 3. 
That the Holy Scriptures be read and taught in the 
school daily. 4. That no catechism or creed peculiar to 
any religious denomination be used in the school during 

the usual school hours. 5. That the duty of r 
| attendance at some place of worship and Sunday | 


site? — Ves; there are many localities which are now 


derance of Dissent, showing that in Anglesea out of 


selected by the parents be urged on the children. The | 
distinctive name which I wound give to these schoole is, 
The Cambrian Day-schools,” 

Mr. Owen also held that the Conscience Clause was 
not adapted to Wales :— 


Do you consider that the system of having Church 
— with a Conscience Clause, is adapted to Wales ? 
—I do not. 


For what reason ?—The Conscience Clause appears to 
be framed for a state of ar ¢ which does not exist 
except very rarely indeed, if anywhere, in Wales, 
namely, to meet the case of a minority; whereas in 
Wales the Conscience Clause is applied to schools where 
the great majority are the persons who are to avail 
themselves of the Conscience Clause. 

That is to say, that it would be applied if it were in 
force ?—Yes; say that there may be twenty children of 
members of the Church of England, and 100 children 
of Dissenters; to give permission to the 100 to be 
exempted from a rule which is only applicable to the 
twenty, seems to be incongruous. 


Mr. Bowstead, one of her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools, was also examined. He gave several in- 
stances of the numerical superiority of Dissenters in 
the Government-aided schools. In thirty schools, 
where no other schools were accessible, they consti- 
tuted 89 per cent. of the whole namber of children; 
at Dowlais they were 91 per cent,; at Maesteg they 
were 90 per cent.; at Hafod they were 98 per cent. 
* Church schools, said Mr. Bowstead, “are very 
unpopular and very much distrusted ; I have found 
that to be the case universally among Noncon- 
ſormists.“ Ile was then asked questions as to the 
reason of this, and answered that it was.the general 
impression that Church schools were established to 
proselytise the people, and that from the fear of this 
the Welsh Dissenters had ceased to be voluntaries 
in education. We give his answers: 


Upon what alleged grounds -I think that they 
allege that the object of Church * is really solely 
to bring back the children to the oh ; they do not 
think that the real object is the instruction of the 
people. In fact, some years ago, that was laid down as 
a kind of principle by some. representatives of the 
Church. party. I believe that the Bishop of St. 
David’s made a great sp-ech in which he represented that 
it was of no use to attempt to get back the present 
generation, but that they must plant National schools 
everywhere, and instii Church principles into the 
children, and so get hold of the next generation. 

Do you think that the expression of those opinions 
alarmed the Dissenters?—It alarmed the Dissenters 
very much, and in fact was one of the great causes 
which induced them to cease to be mere voluntaries in 
education; and a great number of them took imme- 
diately to asking for Government aid, and promoting 
British schools with great enthusiasm, 

Since what time has this great increase of British 
schools taken place?—Since about the year 1854: it 
was hardly moviog at all when [ first went into Wales, 
but 1 observed the movement very soon afterwards. 

What was the number of children under inspection 
when yon first began your duties, and what is the number 
now ?—The seventeen aided schools which I inspected 
in 1853 had 2.073 children present at the time of inspec- 
tion; and I believe that now, in the 170 schools which 


will he inspected this year, there will be at least 25,000 
children. 


Mr. Bowstead also stated that the Government 
schools are systematically used as churches, which 
are licensed by the bishop and have services 
regularly. Of the feelings of Nonconformists in 
regard to the obligation to send their children to 
Church schools or none at all, this witness said :— 


hat evidence have you of the feeling of those classes 

of Nonconformists who send their children to Church 

schovls?—I very often meet with persons who have 

been obliged to send their children to Church schools, 
aud who have talked to me about it. 

And have they expressed themselves dissatisfied ?— 

Yes, they have expressed themselves as haviug suffered 


great hardship in not having their children with them 
at chapel. 


Why have they not their children with them at 
chapel?—Some years ago it was almost universally the 
practice in Church schools to insist upon the children 
who attended the Church day-school going also to the 
Church Sunday-school and to church. 


Mr. Bowstead also gave evidence to the effect 
that the Conscience Clause would not satisfy the 
Welsh people. He believed that if the landlords did 
not oppose them, Dissenters would establish schools 
in most parts of Wales, on neutral principles, for, he 
said, “ it is wonderfal how much the small people do 
in the congregations and chapels; it is perfectly 
astonishing how they get up schools and carry them 
on.” He believed that the clergy were more liberal 
than they used to be, bnt this liberality had not much 
softened the opposition of the people. “It ig 
believed,” he said, “that this great liberality is 
merely adopted as a matter of policy, and that still 
the object is to bring all the children back to the 
Church, which is what the Nonconformists object to.“ 

Dr. Price, of Aberdare, was next examined. 
After giving evidenceas to the numerical majority 
of Nonconformists, and to their jealousy of what is 
considered to be the partiality of the Committee of 
Council to Church schools, he stated that it was 
impossible for them in some places to obtain sites. 
They had failed at Aberaman for years, although a 
high price had been offered. Dr. Brice thought that 
one Church school with a Conscience Clause and an 
Open committee would not meet with any serious 
objection from the Nonconformists, and that “ the 
claims of the Church would be “ recognised.” He 
thought that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the clergyman would be elected chairman of the 
a His objection to the Conscience Clause 
as it is, was thus stated :— 


What we object tonow with regard to the Conscience. 
}Clause is, that 8 2 othe 


if we have a Conscience Clause 
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ole is everything, he is the factotum 
8 


You would not say, would you, that if there is a 
Concsiones Clause the 22 can be 2 far what 

ou a factotum as ave the power of impo - ing 
Uharoh Ne upon Dissenting children 1 that 
would be a violation of the Conscience Clause ? — So it 
would, but there are a number of poor people who are 
dependent upon those who employ them, and. they 
would rather give way and say nothing to the clergy- 
man. The children gradually, and by degrees, would 
be led to do this and that, and there would be 
always a kiod of ill-feeling in the matter, and a sort of 
distrust, and the school would not take root for many 
years to come, if ever. 
Dr. Price went on to say that he thought a system 
of neutral schools, giving a recognised status to the 

ergymen as ex-officio chairmen of the committees, 

| be a good solution of the educational 
difficulty. 8 

We purpose to continue our analysis of this 
important evidence in our next number. 


‘THE ULTRA-RITUALISTS. 
THE RX-NORWICH MONK IN LONDON. — 
Though ‘Rey. J. Lyne has given up actual mo- 
nastioism, he ill nee with the ultra-Ritualists ; 
and last Thursday evening he preached (it is said by 
permission of the Bishop of London) at one of their 
churches—St. Michael's, Finsbury—where last year 
the Bishop, compelled the removal of “those rib- 


La t night the spacious church was crammed to 

uffoca and nearly all who were present seemed 
to be well trained to the minutest points of ritualism. 
The altar was brilliantly decorated and illuminated. 

t 7°40 there was a Miserere service on account of 
hs cholera, and at eight o’clock there was full even- 
song, the procession to the choir being preceded by 


1 


1 with a plain black hood, that of Trinity 
| Glenalmond, * differing in most respects 
fom the hood of the clergy who have graduated at 


or have recei their testi - 
Israeli 


tians in bondage to sin, Mr, Lyne entered on an 
elaborate comparison of Solomon who built the 
Temple ag being the Prince of Peace with Christ as 
tue Prince of Peace who had built His Church. In 
the course of his sermon Mr. Lyne said that all who 
loved Christ were members of the Church—Indepen- 
ashe Roman Catholics, Baptists—for though he 
would not deny that differences existed, the unity of 
all who loved Christ should be the prayer of all 
Christians.— Record. a 

Tux LITANY AT gr. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN. 

Mr. Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, writes 
to the Times to contradict a statement that appeared | 
on Wednesday from “A Protestant,” to the effect 
that the Litany of the Church of England was not 
read at the St. Alban’s afternoon service.’ Mr. 

ykonoghie says “ The Litany of the Church of 
England, ag printed in every one of our Prayer- 
books, has been sung in this church every Sunday at 
three p.m., without a single exception, from the day 
of the church being consecrated up to the present, 
and will continue Ib. v.) to be so sung, without inter- 
mission, go long as that hour proves to be a con- 
vénient one for our people. In the next place, I 
must say a word about the hymn called the Litany 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ To the best of my know- 
bir it is not translated from any Roman service- 
book. I have always known it as the original com- 
position of a priest of the English Church, and as 
such I know that the editor of the Appendix to the 
Hymnal Notes’ inserted it. I may be mistaken 
about this, as my acquaintance with Roman service- 
books is very limited; but I never found the original 
of it in any which I have seen. At the same time, 
it must be remembered that it would be no objection 
whatever against a hymn that it was translated from 
a Roman source. Nearly all our Prayer-book is 
simply and literally a translation from what I sup- 
se. ‘A Protestant’ would call a Roman service- 
* ok. I should myself call it the Old Service Book 
of the English Church; but he would most likely 
call it Roman, so that, if a hymn not otherwise 
objectionable were condemned merely because it was 
slated from a Roman book, the greater part of 
the Prayer - book must be condemned with it.”— 


. From the Times.) 

As the Church of England attaches no exceptional 
im ce to the 3lst of August, the service at St. 
Alban’s Hire, Holborn, on the evening of Friday 
last, may fairly be taken as a specimen of the 
Evening Services in general. 

"We have already said that the mere aspect of the 
building and the arrangement of the apparatus for 
worship are enough in themselves to cause surprise 
to every visitor who has never strayed out of the 


text Acts vii. 47, And Solomon 
house.” After a Jaboured account of the 


a 
in Egypt and the application of it to Chris- 


1 


well · trodden path prescribed by the ordinary parish 
church, or the still more trim chapel of n. 
large cross, the fr ascending to the ceiling, 
the two an candlesticks placed on each 
side of the table, the pulpit, which thongh spacious, 


would 


in the | 


of the theological colleges. He 


Dissentin 
man had fhe moral heroism to do that which will be 
| certain to draw down upon him the “righteous 


whatever be the acts performed by the living per- 
sonages within the edifice. 

Apart from this picture, there was nothing in the 
service of Friday that would raise the choler of any- 
body accustomed to cathedrals, with the exception, 
perhaps, of this peculiarity, that the clergy and 
choristers, when they chanted the “Gloria” at the 
end of the psalms and elsewhere, turned in a body 
towards the east and resumed their original positions 
when the “Gloria” was ended. As there are no 
side galleries the congregation of course face the 
east during the whole service, but a careful observer 
may note a peculiarity in the manner in which 
the “Gloria” is given by the more ceremoniously 
devout. At the first verse, Glory to the Father,” 
&c., the head is lowered as an evident sign of adora- 
tion, but is again raised for the second verse, As it 
was in the beginning,” &c., which only asserts the 
eternity of the Holy Trinity without naming the 
Sacred Persons themselves. | | 

The short sermon, which ought rather, perhaps, 
to be called a “homily,” was on this occasion 
preached by Mr. Mackonochie, the perpetual curate, 
who took for his text the 21st verse of the Ist chapter 
of Romans, wherein the Apostle ascribes the hideous 
sins of the Pagans to the fact that “ when they knew 
God, they glorified Him not as God,” and in a plain, 
impressive manner warned his hearers against a 


similar beginning of evil. Of this homily, as well as 


of that delivered by another preacher on Sunday, 
August 26 (although the latter was based on a prin- 
ciple of allegorical interpretation), it may be said 
that they are equally distinct from the doctrinal ser- 
mons in which Low-Churehmen so much delight, as 
from the moral discourses of the old “high-and-dry” 
school. Without a book, yet without the slightest 
approach to the manner of an Evangelical or a Dis- 
senting pulpit orator, the preacher, in a familiar yet 
dignified tone, delivers a clear, brief, practical 
exhortation, which seems addressed, not to that 
abstract being fallen man in general, but to the 
particular portion of mankind assembled in St. 
Alban's Church. 

If those who visit Baldwin’s-gardens on the even- 
ing of a week-day out of mere curiosity, are dis- 
sppointed to find so little to censure in the chancel, 
they may console themselves by, surveying the con- 
gregation, which on Friday night presented a 
remarkable appearance, and corrected the impression 
made on the morning of Sunday, August 26, that 
the church eagerly sought by fashionable and 
respectable classes had few attractions for the poor. 
Thinly attended, according to a Sunday standard, 
but very numerously for the service of a week-day 
evening, the nave was dotted with those little boys 
who seem created for the sole purpose of playing and 
idling: in the London streets, and are totally dis- 
tinct from the children of even moderately prosperous 
artisans. Occupying the first seats that presented 
themselves, for there is no distinction of class, these 
little urchins followed the service with the utmost 
attention, correctly chanting the responses. Many 
young men too of the middle class were there, of 
precisely that order which one expects not very con- 
fidently to see once at church in the course of an 
occasional Sunday; but which may be sought with a 
fair chance of success on any week-day evening at 
the Casino. Let us conclude by stating that all the 
persons in the church, young and old, rich and poor, 
male and female, were, in outward appearance, 
thoroughly devout. When kneeling was enjoined by 
the rubric, not one remained seated, and of those 
ingenious devices for combining the greatest possible 
show of religion with the least possible sacrifice of 
bodily comfort there was not a trace. 


A MODEL VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


INGOLDMELLS.— CHurcH School Feast. — The 
annual treat to the children of the day and Sunday 
schools of this parish was given on Tuesday last. 
The occasion was one of general rejoicing, and was 
characterised by no little degree of novelty. In the 
first place, the rector, the Rev. J. C. Edwards, M.A., 
who has evidently no sympathy with that sectarian 
exclusiveness which unchristianises everybody not 
within the pale of “mother Church,” manifested 
his liberality and catholicity by publishing the fol- 
lowing announcement: —“ All children who have 
been scholars during any period last year are to be 
admitted, as well as the children who have attended 
the night-schools and the singing class; also those 
children who attend the Sunday-schools in any of 
the Dissenting chapelsin the neighbourhood. There 
is no distinction whatever to be observed in these 
matters.” This is not only very admirable, but so 
far above the common order of things in connection 
with “the Church as by law established,” that we 
cannot refrain from congratulating the parishioners 


having a man of such broad sympathies to“ minister 
to them in holy things,“ and we are not at all sur- 
rised to hear that the church is regularly filled, 
ut admirable as this is, it is but half a view of the 
interesting picture of Tuesday, and but one aspect 
of the reotor's unsectarianism. For in addition to 
throwing the doors open to the children of all the 
schools in the district, the rev. gentle- 


anathemas” of a large proportion of the more 
starched of his “brethren.” He invited the Rev. 
J. Shaw, pastor of the Congregational . church, 
Boston, to attend and address the gathering. The 


| invitation was accepted by Mr. Shaw, who delivered 


an interesting address to the children after ten, The } the 


of Ingoldmells on their singular good fortune in 


| 


Rev. J. C. Edwards presided. The children after- 
wards amused themselves in various games on the 
glebe land, and the adult portion of the company 
found enjoyment in looking at the young ones. The 
proceedings throughout were of a most interesting 
description. Although the parish is comparatively 
a small one, no less than 170 children made their 
appearance ; consisting, as the rector, in his mirthful 
way, expressed it, of “active little Wesleyans, 
zealous Independents, stern Baptists, and conse- 
quential Episcopalians”! It was a juvenile Evan- 
gelical Alliance. We unde d that the school is 
in connection with the British and Foreign School 
Society, Mr. Edwards having broken off all connec- 
tion with the National Society, the latter institution 
being too exclusive for his liberal mind. The trust- 
deed is so framed that future rectors cannot tyrannise 
(as is too often the case in rural districts) over the Dis- 
senting portion of the inhabitants by insisting on the 
children attending at church, &c. The school is sup- 
ported by liberal Episcopalians, Baptists, Wesleyans, 
and Independents, and presided over by a liberal- 
minded clergyman.—Lincoln Gazette. 


The late Miss Margaret Ellen Marphy, of Bay- 
mount Castle, Ireland, bequeathed about 10,000/, to 
various Roman Catholic institutions in Dublin.— 
Worcestershire Chronicle. 

We learn from the Scarborough Gazette that in 
that town a very extraordinary mode of raising funds 
for a parsonage for St. Martin's Church is about to 
be adopted. The Shooting Stars announce an 
“amateur performance” at the Theatre Royal.” 
They are to be aided by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, 
in the comedy of The House or the Home?” to be 
followed by an original operatic burlesque.” 

Tue Rev. Dr. Mitisr, Vicar of Greenwich, has 
notified to the Bishop of Worcester his desire to 
resign his honorary canonry at Worcester, to which 
he was collated by Bishop Pepys, upon the ground 
that, having left the diocese, he does not think it 
right to preclude the present bishop from bestowing 
this dignity upon some one of the many deserving 
clergymen whom he may desire to reward. The 
Bishop of Worcester has, in the kindest terms, 
accepted Dr. Miller’s offer to place the stall at his 
lordship’s disposal. 

QUESTIONABLE OANDIDATES FOR CONFIRMATION.— 
On Sunday fifty-four convicts at Portland Convict 
Establishment received confirmation at the hands of 
the Bishop of Salisbury. A spirit of insubordination 
has of late been manifested among several of the 
more daring of the convicts at St. Mary’s Convict 
Prison, Chatham, consequent on the recent change 
effected in the diet. Twelve of the convicts who 
were proved to have taken a leading part in the 
threatened disturbances have undergone corporal 
punishment. 

Lay PREACHERS oF THE ARISTOCRACY.—Two noble 
lords have lately appeared as preachers. A con- 
temporary states that the Earl of Cavan, at present, 
residing at Buchromb House, near Duffcown, 
preached forenoon and afternoon in the Free Church, 
Dafftown, to large congregations, on Sunday last, 
and that Lord Adelbert Percy Cecil, youngest son 
of the Marquis of Exeter, delivered a religious 
address in the National Schoolroom, Easton, on 
Saturday evening, and another at Wothorpe, on 
Sunday evening. At the latter place his lordship 
addressed his hearers in the open air, taking his posi · 
tion near a tree. 

THe Poor Max's Cuurcu.—The secretary of the 
Open Church Movement writes to the Christian 
World :—** I am credibly informed by a member of 
the London Open Church Association, that the Rev. 
T. R. Dickenson entered on his duties as curate of 
Christ Church, Battersea, whilst the Bishop of Win- 
chester was on the continent, the secretary, telling 
him it would be all right on his lordship’s return. 
When, however, the b shop came back, it turned ont 
to be ‘all wrong,’ for his lordship refused to: grant 
Mr. Dickenson a license, on the ground that he was 
filling the church with poor people, and that the 
church was built, for the gentry of the place—the 
gentry of Battersea. No comment is necessary 
from me.“ 

We (the Solicitors Journal) believe that the 
announcement in one of the weekly papers last week, 
that arrangements are in progress for commencing 
proceedings against the Ritualists, with respect 
to the use of vestments at the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, is premature; at any rate, we under- 
stand that no notice of any such proceedings having 
been commenced has been received in the quarter 
referred to as the most likely to be first attacked. 
The opinion of the eminent counsel consulted on the 
side of the supporters of ‘* Ritual” is understood to 
be adverse, so far as the use of vestments is con- 
cerned, to that already published, as having been 
given by the present and late Attorney-Generals. 
Few thoughtful persons wish to see the sphere of 
the Church of England narrowed by means of legal 
prosecutions, in one direction any more than in 
another, and probably the rumour on the subject 
which has been circulated will turn out to be without 
any substantial foundation. 

THe Cnunchranp Moxorolr.— Reſerring to Sir 
Morton Peto's recent statement, that some members 
of the House of Commons had suggested to him that 
he should bring in a bill simply giving to Noncon- 
formists the right of interment in churchyards with- 
out any funeral service, the Liberator says :— 

As the honourable baronet has not committed him- 
self to any definite course, and, in fact, invites sugges- 
tions on the subject, we feel at liberty to tell him that 
com proposed by some of his fellow-members 
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will meet with no favour from the Nonconformists out- 
side the House of Commons. If Dissenters in England 
and Wales are placed on the same footing as those of 
Scotland, they will be content; for on the other side of 
the Tweed the churchyards are not consecrated, and any 
service may be performed. But it happens that in 
Scotland it is not the practice of any of the religious 
bodies to perform funeral rites at the grave—they being 
confined to the house of the deceased. What is suggested 
to Sir Morton Peto is, that Dissenters shall be compelled 
to adopt the same course, instead of their ministers 
being allowed to officiate in the churchyards. But if 
avyone thinks that the great body of English and Welsh 
Nonconformists mean to go to Parliameut to ask for 
leave to bury their dead in their own churchyards in 
silence, while Episcopalians can avail themselves of the 
services of their own minirters, he makes the mistake of 
eupposing that they are altogether wanting in manliness 
apd self-respect. Sir Morton Peto's last bill was a 
miserably inadequate one, since it made the enjoyment 
of a right contingent on the discretion or indiscretion of 
individual parochial clergymen, The next burial bill to 


be fought for must be worth the effort; and, if Church- 


rates are not to be abandoned for some time to come, 
it may be desirable to extend our platform, and assail 
the established monopoly in a new quarter. 

THe “Part Matt GazettE” ON THE NONCON- 
FORMIST Purerr. — And are we, in our present 
needs, to look in the direction of modern Puritanism 
also for the regeneration of our pulpit eloquence ? 
From certain publications to which our attention 
has been lately directed, it would seem that the 
better sort of Dissenting preaching has attained a 
cultivation of style and a poetical breadth of vision 
which our orators of the Establishment would do 
well to emulate. Surely it is want of knowledge 
of our neighbours only that keeps up the present 
impression that a Dissenting preacher must needs be 
a vulgar and half-educated man; and, in fact, no 
gulf is wider than that which separates our Church 
of England gentry from their fellow-citizens of Non- 
conformist — notably orthodox Nonconformist — 
persuasions (for it so happens that Socinian Dissenters 
have never quite lost their grasp of the socisl door- 
handle). But it may be that, in the divisions of 
feeling which the present state of opinion within the 
Church seems likely soon to bring to a sharper 


issue amongst us, a considerable section of the. 


English Establishment will find itself drawn to 
sympathise with the Nonconformist type of religion 
in opposition to the Romanising tendencies of the 
other portion. Nothing, as it seems to us, is more 
likely to prepare the way for an alliance which may 
possibly be destined to infuse fresh vigour into our 
national Protestuntism, than the advancing culture 
and obviously enlarging liberality of the best class 
of preachers who occupy the Dissenting pulpits. The 
sermons of the Rev. E. L. Hull, lately minister of 
Union Chapel, King’s Lynn, strike us as in a very 
especial degree thoughtful and original. This author 
died at the early age of one-and-thirty. His manu- 
scripts were not revised by himself, and the sermons 
are partly reported from notes only. Notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages, their composition and 
sequence are admirably sustained. The 
whole sermon (on the character of David) is un- 
commonly fine, and should be read togethey with the 


‘commentaries of Wordsworth and Leopardi on the 


shepherd’s life. As to sectarianism, we wish that 
one-tenth of the sermons ofthe English Church were 
as free from it os these productions of the Noncon- 
ſormist pulpit.—Lall Malt Gazette. 

ELOCUTICN AND INFIDELITY. — The Rev. Mr. 
D'Orsay, B D., delivered a lecture on elocution at the 
Do}phin Assembly Roome, Honiton, on Tuesday week, 
There was but a emall audience, certeinly not number- 
ing more than thirty-fire, but which included three 
clergymen. The rev. lecturer addressed many of his 
remarks to ‘the cloth,” pointing out the manifest 


but common errors which are made in reading the 


Church services, and advocating extempore preaching 
as the most effective and the only way by which we 
can meet Romaniem, Dissent, end infidelity.” 


Beligious Intelligente. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
ITS PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE NECESSITIES, 
The following paper has just been issued by the 
directors of the London Missionary Society :— 


ITS BASIS. 

Its avowed object is not to send any specific form of 
ehurch order and government to the heathen, but the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God, leaving to those on 
whom, by God's grace, that Gospel may exert an influ- 
ence, to adopt such form of church government as may 
appear to them most agreeable to the Word of God. 

ITS BIRTH. 

It came into existence in the year 1795. as the out- 
growth of a yearning desire on the part of Christians of 
vmibus denominations to make Christ known to the 
heathen world; and the names of Bogue, Wilks, 
Waugh, Haweis, Roby, Townsend, and others, all men 
of faith and prayer, are sufficient to indicate the ser- 
vena piety and earnest zeal that characterized its forma- 

ion. 
ITS GROWTH. 

The founders could not hope to occupy a very wide 
snhere, but few places were then open to mis-ionary 
ffn t, and to reach them was a work of great difficulty. 
‘sve funds raised were also very limited, and the 
directors, modestly looked forward to the raising of 
20, 0004. per annum for the carrying on of the society’s 
operations as the day of great things. At firat their 
attention was confined to the South Seas. Since then 
the society has steadily grown in the confidence and 
affection of the churcher, so that though the Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians have gradually withdrawn, in 
order to support special organisations of their own, the 
income of the society has risen from 11, 088“, in 1796 to 


— 


83,1427. in 1866 ; and field has been added to field until, 
instead of ocoupying one or two islands in Polynesia, the 
society has now its representatives in various parts of 
the world, in connection with 244 churches, comprising 
nearly 30 000 communicants, of which the following is a 
summary :— 

Churches. Communicants, 


gape fore 8 5 
eorgian, Society, an 3 
2 Islands 9 36 3,877 
Hervey Group... 500 1 2.061 
Samoan.,. 700 42 4 215 
New Hebrides... 2 150 
Loyalty eve 15 1.215 
Savage Islands 1 1,062 
West Indies— 
Demerara 9 1,665 
Berbive ... 11 1.260 
Jamaica 14 2,082 
South Africa 
Within the Colony 20 2.731 
Beyond... 0 13 2,155 
Mauritius 3 167 
Madagascar 24 3,000 
China 12 1,032 
India— 
Northern 9 304 
Peniusular 17 581 
Travancore 7 1,662 


PRESENT STAFF OF MISSIONARIES. 

Earopeans, 179; seventy-three of whom are located 
in India and China, Ordained natives, sixteen. Total, 
195. To which must be added above 700 native 
teachers and evangelists. 

PRESSING NEED FOR INCREASED RESOURCES. 

It is necessary that the society should have forty 
students under training every year, in order to supply 
vacancies and maintain the present missionary staff. 

The society’s missions in the East alone require above 
40,0007. per annum for their efficient support; and for 
every additional missionary sent there an increased 
charge of 500“. per year will be incurred by the society 
for his outfit and maintenance, and the support of the 
schools, catechists, buildings, &c., at the station. 

The whole of the special fund raised for Madagaecar 
being exhausted, the charge of tbe mission, to the 
extent of 3,000“. a year, is now thrown upon the ordi- 
nary income of the society. 

The prices of land, houses, food, articles of clotbing, 
having been raised in nearly every part of the world, 
enlarged demande, as the result, are made upon the 
society’s resources, The Divine blessing has rested so 
richly upon its honoured representatives, the openings 
have been so numerous, and the calls of Divine Provi- 
dence so irresistible, that the directors have been under 
the necessity of incurring a large amount of additional 
responribility, which they believed the churches would 
cheerfully enable them to meet; but, without an addi- 
tion of at least 10,000/. a year to their ordinary income, 
they will not be able to sustain their present position, 
much less make those onward movements which the 


calls of Providence and the wants of the world demand. ° 


Surely, when these facts are known, and prayerfully 
considered, the pence, the silver, and the gold will be 
freely and systematically offered, that the Word of the 
Lord may have free course and be glorified, 

Mission House, Blomfield-street, E.C., 

August, 1866. 


DEAN, NEAR KIMBOLTON.—The Rev. Jonathan 
Hicks, late of Burwell, has accepted a cordial and 
unanimous invitation from the church at this place 
to become their pastor. 

New INDEPENDENT CHAPEL aT HINCKLEY.—A 
public announcement says that the foundation-stone 
of this place of worship will be laid on Tuesday, 
September 11th, by S. Morley, Esq., of London. 

MYNYDDYSLWYN, MonMouTHSHIRE.—The Inde- 
pendent church: at the above place have presented Mr. 
James Williams, on his leaving to go to the Bristol 
Institute, with 121.-worth of books as a token of the 
high estimatiun in which he is held there. 

NREWTOWN.— The Rev. D. R. Jenkins, Aberhosan, 
Montgomery, bas received a unanimous invitation 
from the Welsh congregation at Newtown, in the 
same county, and he intends commencing his 
ministry at Newtown the beginning of October. 

ORDINATION SERVICES AT DUNCANSTONE. — On 
Tuesday, 28th ult., Mr. A. Simpson, M. A., of the 
Edinburgh University and Congregational and Theo- 
logical Hall, was publicly set apart to the office of the 
ministry over the Congregational church, Duncan- 
stone, vacant by the translation of the Rev. Mr. 
Brisbane to Cumnock. 


CARNO AND Liuanwnoc.—The Rev. R. Ellis, son 
of the Rev. R. Ellis, Brithdir, Merioneth, has 
received a unanimous call from the Independent 
churches at Carno and Llanwnog, Montgomery, to 
become their pastor. He has accepted the call, and 
will commence his ministry in October. 


DawLisH.—The necessity of a new and more com- 
modious place of worship for the Independent body 
in this town has long been felt, and at various times 
there have been rumours of the work being about to 
be commenced. The matter has now assumed a 
definite form, a suitable site has been obtained on 
the Strand, and active exertions are being made by 
the ladies of the congregation in getting up a bazaar, 


which it is thought will be held in the early part of 


October. 

FaRewELL TEA Party AND PRESENTATION AT 
Mosstey.—On Saturday evening about 350 of the 
congregation of the Christian Church, Stamford - road, 
Mossley, met together in the schoolroom and partook 
of an excellent tea, as a token of respect to the Rev. 
John Ellis, their minister, who is leaving for another 
situation in Yeovil, Somersetshire. After tea the 
company retired to the chapel, when there would be 
about 500 present. Harold Lees, Esq., occupied the 
chair and addressed some complimentary remarks to 
the Rev. Mr. Ellis upon the fidelity with which he 
had discharged the duties of his ministry. The 
meeting was addressed by several other gentlemen 


of the neighbourhood, who also testified to the 
regard they felt for their retiring pastor. Mr. Ellis 
returned thanks ; after which, a farewell hymn, com- 
posed by himself for the occasion, was sung. The 
meeting was brought to a close with the usual votes 
of thanks. ) 

SOMERSET-STREET CHAPEL, Batu.—A social tea. 
meeting was held in the schoolroom of the above 
chapel on Tuesday evening, to commemorate the 
27th anniversary of Mr. Wassall’s ministry in Bath, 
and also to welcome the Rev. John Davis. late of 
Arlington, Gloucestershire, as assistant minister to 
Mr. Wassall. More than 120 persons sat down to 
tea. At seven o'clock a public meeting was held, 
and addresses delivered by the Revs. D. Wassall, J. 
Bromley, W. H. Dyer, J. Huntley, and J. Davis. The 
schoolroom was full of attentive hearers, and the pro- 
ceedings were of an interesting character. 

LAYING THE FoOUNDATION-STONE OF A CHAPEL Ar 
Wirkswortu.—On Friday the foundation-stone of 
the new Congregational church in Wirksworth, 
Derbyshire, was laid by Mr. Alderman Brown, of 
Bradford. A great number of people had assembled 
for the occasion; the day fortunately was exceed- 
ingly fine, and the proceedings highly interesting. 
After the ceremony, the mallet and silver trowel, 
which had been purchased by the ladies of the 
church, werd presented to Mr. Brown, who cordially 
acknowledged the gift. The Rev. W. Young is the 
minister of the church, 

MELBOURNE, Victor1a.—The Rev. A. M. Hender- 
son is still attracting immense congregations at the 
theatre. The plans of the new church are agreed 
upon. The style is Lombardic. The interior arrange- 
ments will be on the theatre principle. The esti- 
mated cost is 8,000/. An organ has been ordered 
at 5007. It is expected that with organ and extras 
the total cost will be not less than 10,0002. The 
success of the undertaking—thought by many to be 
very perilous—seems now to be placed beyond 
doubt.— Patriot. | | 

SELHURST, Croypon.—The new Congregational 
church at Selhurst, Dagnall-park, Croydon, was 
opened for Divine service on Wednesday, the 29th 
of August, 1866. In the afternoon, the reading of 
the Scriptures and the devotional services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. James Wager, the minister of the 
place, and the Rev. Samuel Parkinson, of Croydon; 
and the Rev. Samuel Martin, of Westminster, 
preached from Psa, cxxxii. 8, &c. In the evenin 
the Rev. G. Smith, D.D., of Poplar, preached fro 
Deut. xxxi. 12; both sermons were eloquent and 
most appropriate. The Rev. Messrs. S. S. England, 
R. Lewis, J. Davies, of Walthamstow, T. Jacob, H. 
Lee, T. Beighton, J. Shedlock, and T. Browne were 
present. The attendance at both services and the 
tea-meeting in the interval was much better than 
could be expected on a day of such continuous rain, 
This place of worship is for the use of a congrega.- 
tion hitherto assembling in a temporary wooden 
building in the rear of it, and which will now be 
appropriated to the school, It is a stone building 
of very simple form, designed by Mr. Henry Fuller, 
and will be when finished very complete, and in 
many respects novel in its fittings and matters re- 
lating to comfort, It is a Gothio structure, and has 
cost about 2,400/., exclusive of land and professional 
charges and seats on the ground-floor for 463 adults. 

THE JOHN WIILIAus.—We have had the John 
Williams among us. Storm Bay, in the case of this 
vessel, belied its name. She was nearly a week in 
it and the river, becalmed, Her arrival had been 
long looked for, and she has attracted the attention 
of many as she lay alongside the wharf. Old folks 
as well as young have crowded on board to inspect 
her, and all bear one testimony,—What a beautiful 
vessel she is! The missionaries since their arrival 
have been actively engaged preaching and speaking, 
enlisting the interests of all parties in their great 
work; Presbyterians, the Primitives and the United 
Methodists, as well as the Congregationalists, open- 
ing their pulpits, and giving collections to help on 
the mission cause. Public meetings have been held, 
and well attended, in Hobart Town, at Kangaroo 
Point, at Green Ponds, and at New Town. A vale- 
dictory service was held on board this morning, and 
was very numerously attended, the Rev. Messrs, 
Robinson, Simmons, Clarke, Nicholson, Price, Law, 
and Sunderland taking part therein. The Rev. 
Mr. Clarke delivered an address on the Obligation 
and Subject of Intercessory Prayer, founded on the 
requests of the Apostle for the prayers of those 
churches to whom he wrote; and the Rev. O. Price 
spoke to the missionaries, expressing the gratification’ 
received from their visit, and assuring them of the 
continued interest that the churches in Tasmania 
will feel in their welfare. It was intended that the 
vessel should leave to-day, but I expect she will be 
detained owing to the indisposition of Captain 
Williams, who has for a few days past suffering from 
a prevailing epidemic, but this morning was taken 
worse, and was obliged to call in medical aid.— 
Hobart Town Correspondent of the Patriot. 

New ConGReGationaL CHURCH at LEISsrox.— 


tion-stone of a new chapel at this place was per- 
formed by Mr. E. Goddard, the Mayor of Ipswich. 
For some time past public worship was conducted 
in a room which bad been built for religious pur- 
poses; but shortly after the arrival of the present 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Gladstone, the want of a more 
commodious building to suit the growing congrega- 
tion was severely felt. Hence, through the liberality 
of gentlemen at a distance, united with the humbler 
efforts of the congregation, which consists tq a great 


extent of artisans, sufficient sums were obtained to 


Friday last the ceremony of laying the commemorae ,  ~ 
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66 to undertake the work. At 


enable the igre O1 
those who took a part in the ceremony 


two o'clock 


assembled oh the site of the building, the walls of | Plal 


which have now begun to appear above the ground, 
and gathered round the left-hand corner where the 
stone was to be laid. The Rev. G. Gladstone, the 


pastor of the congregation, opened the proceedings 
pe Ai g outa hymn ; and the Rev. J. Hinde having 

red prayer, Mr. Gladstone made some remarks 
upon the solemnity of the occasion, and thought that 


the present occagion was one upon which, remember- 
I Nec wall beginmfogs, the Congregationalists of 
Leiston might dongratulate themselves. The Rev. J. 
Browne, of Wrentham, then addressed the assembly, 


farnishing some in! ng and gratifying statistics 
Th progress which had been made, and which 
he 


ought justified their meeting upon that occasion. 
. dard, be te’ los Fuste made 


Mr. E 
some ‘Appropriate remarks upon the nature of the 
PP 0 roceeded to 


je atone, placibg in a cavity beneath it a bottle 
erge- “tg , * the Nonconformist, &., and a 
ne re 60 Fab laid, signed by the architect, the 
Building committee, and Mr, Browne as pec 
the Union. Severkl other gentlemen addressed the 
meeting, and the procssdings terminated by a hymn 
being sun | 
in the al Hall, the use of Which was kindly 
granted by Mostra. Gente 


BT dt) ee ahr tem me ities 


E occasion, and his worship then p 
y the | 
pa atement of the circumstances under 
which the stone w the archit 
Browne as pecretary of 
In the evening u tea-meeting was held 
— 


—_ 
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l reer of the Nonconformist. 
Sin l Wave the pleasure o report that daring lust 
Wek we were gible to administer relief in 112 0 
distress, seventy of them being new. Our ‘evangelists 
and missionaries are indefatigable in their work, ‘and 
take great pains in making the best use of the money 


oed in t Of th in which th ) 
be: ae rely 74 help, thet Nee fate 

ane, Having ia “them 116 chilérén—all of 
thet fatherlees many of them ‘motherless as well. The 


San -wwthve aves them, however, is: only temporary, 
the means at our disposal not being sufficient to attempt 
ay like a permanent provision for them. 
, Perhaps neo, will allow me space to give your readers 
ire Phen merase sages, 55 sehe W 
following :— — Whilst going my rounds 
ay, U gue b min a 1 


to yr on school girls came 
“ss > telling e I Led 


5 


r father ‘was dend. 
ithmediately to bee Whe mother, and found that her 
trustand had only been ill twenty- four hours. It was a 
painful sight. « grown-up danghters were with the 


mother, and five or six little ones besides, and they were 
all, ng... There are twelve in the family, and six of 
them depen tried to comfort the poor wow 
4 , her giro mstances, aud found sbe 
as to have 6/. ftom a ate baty her usband, bab 
Ghat whs' all, ang she did net kodw bat they sboul 


80. August 81. LVistted this poor family sgain to-day 
and fouud the mother lying on the floor of the bac 

kitchen, She had had a fit on by sorrow and 
anxiety, and she a ed to be ia a sound sleep. Two 


daughters were with her, aud each seemed overwhelmed 
with grief.” Take another case, “A respectable working 
8 "Be years one a ena . a child 
by cholera, He is;engaced i» making shoes for another 
child | ti nd the dead child’s faneral, a ꝗ — he is him- 
N fl, and to z ey hours he is a plas ta ‘He 
leaves three children all under seven, and his widow 
expects to be the mother of 6 fourth in a short time. 
The deceased man and his widow were both members of 
a Baptist church in this neighbourhood, and the widow 
has been treated with great kindness by the church to 
which she belongs. We have had much pleasure in 


utting asym into the hands of one of its deacons for 
Fer benefit, But the poor Woman and her children are 
9 0 hme for, and should this notice of her 
d awaken { 9 net on her behalf, I shall be 
happy to pet iends | cation with her pastor. 
Take another case, of a rdinary kind, A mat- 
aker, with 4 young family, was seized with cholera, 
trecovered, He it ste Ne to work, but the loss of 
me, the exper illness, and the necessary destruc: 
tion of some clothing, have left him in utter want and 
without the needful materials for resuming work. The 
timely kikt ot 25s. saves this man and his family from 


As, ane to the purchase of material, and the 
wage four for tood till a mat or two can be made 
an 5 6 

My friends and myself are deeply interested in the 
. which are being daß A to tine best mee 
of making permanent provision for orphans. But all 
that I will say on the subject now, is that the course of 
this disouaslon qndite results ebould be oarbfully watched 
0 i 

Shou d friends discover any omissions or errors in our 
“lists of contributions, I shall be glad to have them cor- 


am, yours, Fa., 
ree 18815 KENNEDY. 


4. . 8 | . ) N E. * 5 of 4 866, 
e Goatrtbatces Will Rad the lst m the aver 
tising columns, 


THE REMARRIAGE CASE. 

To the Bilitor of the Nonconformist, 
| 7 * beg to thank you for the insertion of my note 
jute nee to re case, and for your very 

use re 8 Ln 

1 » received very courteous but unsatisfactor 
replion to my commanicati ns to the Bishop a Norwich 
on the matter. The Bishop tell: ne Bs clergymau’s 
conduct was quite legal, and that I have no ground for 
comp 7 | 

ing to make an 


t. 
The Re eneral, after pro 
immediate inquiry, has sent me the following :— 
" Gener ster Office, Somerset House, 
| t 29, 1866, 


August 29, 
„ Sir,—Since 1 received Wer letter of the 22nd inst., 
I have not failed to state my opinion to the Rev. H. R. 


17 


tucoeeded in reuchin 


Nevilo, of the illegal sets authorised by him of which 
you and Nonconformists generally have reason to com- 


n. 
J have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your faithful servant, 
‘‘Grorce GRAHAM, Register-General. 
% Rev. B. Shelley, Yarmouth.” 


I have submitted the case to a solicitor, who is of 
opinion that Mr, Nevile is liable to a prosecution for 
ring with the parish register. This being 80, if 


2 
my friends will help me, the vicar will hear more on 
the subject. 


It has been gratifying to me to have had three letters 


of sympathy, one frum a rector, another from an Inde- 


pendent miuister, and the third from a Unitarian. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfally, 
: RICHARD SHELLEY. 
Great Yarmouth, Sept. 3, 1866. 


AFFIRMATIONS IN PLACE OF OATHS. 


make an affirmation instead of an oath.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, — With reference to the subject mentioned above. 


143—“ Under the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, 


witnesses and others, having conscientious objections to 
ing of an oath, to make a solemn affirmation instead 
thereof, Extended to criminal cases, 24 & 25 Vic., 


o. 66.” 
C. S. WILSON. 
Sunderland, 30th, 8th month, 1866. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


We wake the following extracts from the daily 
paper summaries of interesting papers read before the 
Astociation:— . 

, TE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

In Section D, Colonel Sir J. E. ALEXANDER read a 
paper on this subject. The case of the Koglish rivers 
seemed, he ‘said, row almost hopeless, for the pollution 
was so general that few salmon were caught. In Scot- 
land, aleo, they had been rapidly degenerating of late, 
but there was still eome hope of saving them. Since 
his return from New Zeeland he had paid great atien- 
tion, as a magistrate, to the state of the rivers in his 
immediate neighbourhood, and was astonished to find 
how the gift of Providence had been abused. A 
favourite accusation against those who sought to pre. 
serve the purity of rivers was that they sought to 
affect injuriously the trade and manufactures of the 
country, on which its prosperity mainly depended ; 
but his reply invariably wae that the rivers ought not 
to be polluted and poisoned for the agerandisement 
of millowners and manufacturers. Colonel Alexander 
instasced several rivers which had been destroyed in 
this manner. The Kelvin, near Glasgow, to which 
the lover in song invited bis mistrese, was now a 
common sewer, contributing to swell the pollution of 
the Clyde. It was astonishing, in the midst of so 
much wealth, that health was not made the first con- 
sideration, and that means were not adopted to cut off 
sewage from the rivers and to utiliee it on the Chinese 
plan. The Earl of Selkirk, a man of science, told him 
a short time ago that the Avon at Linlithgow was 
scoured of its fish entirely for the sake of one paraſſin 
work, Paper-mills likewise wero fertile sources of 
destruction. The North Esk, near Edinburgh, which 
was covered every day in the week with a soapy foam, 
had become unfitted for ite primary purposes, aud no 
con: ideration on earth would induce him to accept a 
residence on its banke, Referring to what had been 


ment made by the Mayor of Bristol to the effect that 
in the Severn the taint of creosote was 80 strong that 
salmon ‘caught in these waters were unsaleable in 
London. At Stirling, in like manner, the newly- 
arrived officers of the garrison were surprised with the 
taste of the tar in the fish caught in the Forth, which 
was found to result feom the waste materials emptied 
from petroleum works. 


THE RUINED TEMPLES OF CAMBODIA. 

In Section E, Mr. J. Thompson, who, at consider- 
able personal risk, lebour, and danger to health, had 
succeeded in peneti ating to the ruined temples of Cam- 
bodia, and in bringing back admirable photographs of 
these ruine, laid before the section some details of hia 
journey. Starting from Bangkok, in Siam, he had 
these edifices, which stood in 
the midst of a vast plain, surrounded by forest and 
jungle, the quarries from which it is supposed they 
were built being at a distance of forty miles. No 
trace of the people who built them oan be discovered, 
nor can the era to which they belong be ascertained. 
The present inhabitants of the country have no erchi- 
tectural knowledge, and worship the statues in general, 
having among ‘them a tradition that the palaces, 
temples, &c., were erected in one night by a Aight of 
angeles from Heaven. There are inecriptions belong- 
ing to three different periods on the walle, bat only 
the latest of these carn’ be deciphered, and have no 
reference whatever to the buildings: Mr. Thompeon 
‘exhibited specimens of the photographs which he 
had taken, which are really admirable as works of 
art, and show invontestably that the designers of the 
long stone-roofed corridors, noble pillars, bae-réliefs, 
and exquisitely-finished statues must have reached a 


| very high state of civilisation. ° 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 

In Section N, Mr. J. RD read a paper on the 
various theories of man's past and present condition. 
He stated that there were three theories by which it 
was sought to account for the 


W. P.— No persons except Friends are allowed to 


allow me to send the following extraet from thé Friend.’ 
Minutes. relating to Doctrine, Ko., octave edition, page 


section 20, judges and other persons qualified to take 
affirmatéons or depositions, may in all civil cases permit 


salmon rivers, Colonel Alexander mentioned a ¢tate-’ 


origin of man. The 
‘ first—that which they had been taught from their 


inſanoy— namely, creation by God of men who were a 
little lower than angels, which he would call the 
religious theory ; the second, which was antagonistic 
to the two others, was the Darwinian theory, that 
man dercended from the ape; and the third was the 
polygenous theory, which propounded that the primi- 
tive men were savages, but lower than any known 
race of savages, as they could not spesk. There were 
meny minor distinctions, but that clessitication would 
suffice for a tolerably complete review of the leading 
theories opposed to the Scriptural one, which differed 
essentielly from the others in this respect, that it not 
only held a special creation of man but also that man 
was not created a Jow-caste, speechless savage, but 
created a man in perfection. All theories recognised 
the fact that there bad been some kind of develop- 
ment or change in the human family. The chief diffe- 
reticés between them related to the origin and cha- 
racter of the primitive man. In one essential parti- 
cular Darwinianism differed from them all, for it 
began with a huwan infant which had not human 
parents; but, he would aek, how was the first young 
mammal nourished in ita strugge through life 
parents that were not mammele? How was the 
progeny trained and elevated into man, when we, with 
all our education, were scarcely able to prevent our 
masses falling b:ck to a state rather akin to monkeys 
or brutes? All that Darwin had proved in his work 
“On the Origin of Species” was that numerous 
varieties of plants and animale were developed within 
the limits of each particular species. All beyond the 
| probable (but not proved) origin of species was u 
proof in support of it. Having enlarged at great 
| length with great minuteness on these cbief features 
of the paper, Mr. Reddie came to the conclusion that 
no theory about man or langusge which we can devise 
—even with all our after-knowledge of the facts now 
existing with regard to both—wi'l so well account for 
all the facts of the case as our old, religious, and time- 
| honoured theory of man’s origin and the confusion of 
langusge at Babel. 

Sir J. Lussock supported the Darwinian theory, 
and contended that there was nothing in science 
oppored to religion, or in religion opposed to science, 
Mr. CRAWFORD, in one of his characteristic humorous 
speeches, condemned the Darwinian theory. Mr. C. 
Buakk and Mr. FzIIows having briefly addressed 
the meeting, Mr. REppiz replied, and received a vote 
of thanks for his paper. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHS. 

In Section A a paper wes read by Mr. T. Holmes, 
Qn the North Atlantic Telegraph.” He said that 
the difficulties connected with long lengths of sub- 
marine cable had led to the construction of the 
Russian-American line, intended to reach New York 
from St. Petersburg, vid Siberia and San Francisco, 
with a short submarine cable across Bebring’s Straite, 
the total distance being over 12,000 miles. This line 
was already far advanced towards completion. But 
by far the most important line of telegraphic com- 
mur ication between England and America was that to 
be immediately carried into effect, vid Scotland, ths 
Faroe Ieles, Iceland, Greenland, and the coast of 
Labrador, and kuoun as the North Atlantic Tele- 
graph.“ On this route convenient natural landing-stages 
exist, breuking up the cable into four short lengths or 
sections, instead of the necessitous employment of one 
ecntinuous length, as between Ireland and New/ound- 
land. This subdivision of the cable was most 
important, for besides reducing the rie ks of laying toa 
minimum, the speed was incressed and the interference 
from earth currents greatly avoided. Such were the 
advantages gained, that the present rate by the Anglo- 
American line of 20“, per word would be charged on 
the North Atlentic route at 2s. 6d. or even a leas sum. 
The several lengths of cable would be connected by 
land lines through the Faroes and Iceland, and by 
means of meobunical repeaters upon an improved 
plan, messages could pass with the greatest accuracy 
between London and New York without iaterſerence 
or delay. The lerg'h of cable and depths of ocean 
over these sections were not only mansgeable but 
practicable, and nothing existed to interfere with the 
working that was not already atcertained by reference 
to existing cables now working under sim) Jar conditions 
of length and depth, As regarded the pressure of 
ice, that existed only at certain seasons of the year. At 
others the coasts were free for yessely to enter the port 
of Juliansebsah, the intended landing place of the 
eable in Greenland, the only point where any possible 
danger could arise; while on the Labrador coast the 
risk of injury could not be considered greater than that 
to which the Anglo-American shore ends are exposed 
in the vicinity of the Newfoundland bank. The 
 coundir ge and nature of the bottom of the intervening 
seas, as well as landing places of the cables, have been 
surveyed by her Majesty’s ship Bulldog, accompavied 
by the Fox, in 1860, aud were now published in the 
Admiralty charts, It was therefsre to be hoped that 
the powerful association that had been established 
for the purpose would at once complete this grand and 
most important enterprise, the connection between 
England and America by the North Atlantic route. 

THE OULTURE OF SALMON, 

In the course of a paper On the Scientific Culture 
ok a Salmon River,” Mr. F. BUCKLAND gave an account 
of the extraordinary success which had attended the 
ecientific and practical cultivation of selmon by Mr. 
Ashworth, the owner of the Galway fisheries, which 
he said promised to become among the most valuable 
in the world. What had been done there might be 
accomplished in the Trent aud other of our English 
rivers, which were now almoat unproductive, but they 
must not be a-bed and a:leep in winter. Mr. Ash- 
worth employed no less than 130 men to keep @ watch 
all night in order to prevent the depredations of 
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He aleo instanced the care of the river at | 
Canterbury, where salmon had been cultivated with great | 
success. The Thames, he said, was naturally a salmon 
river, and he thought that the disappearance of that 
fish in it was to be attributed ess to the sewage than 
to the navigetion weirs at Sunbury and Hampton 
Court, over which he defied salmon to jump unless it 
had the qualities of a flying fish. He eaid that one of 
the happiest events of his life was receiving a salmon 
which was caught near Gravesend on the 2nd of 
August last, especially as he bad ascertained from the 
fishermen of that town that it was thirty-three years 
since a similar fish had been caught there. He entered 
into explanations to show that in all probability it was 
one of his own children which had been diecharged 
from his breeding pounds into the river, and was 
caught on its return from the eea. 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

In Section E, M. du Cha'llu read a paper on “On 
the Physical Geography and Tribes of Western Africa.” 
He said he had travelled through about 300 miles of 
hitherto unexplored and impenetrable jungle on the 
West Coast of Africa. His first intention was to 
work his way across the continent to the point where 
Speke and Grant were searching for the sources of the 
Nile; but his journey was cut short at the end of 300 
miles by an accident. The country seemed like a 
grand solitude. He was the first white man who had 
ever entered it; and upcn the success of his enter- 
prise he felt that future intercourse with the natives 
might depend. The climate was hot, but not unen- 
durable, never exceeding 148 Febrenbeit in the sun, 
even in the hot months of March and April, and 
generally being abovt 98 in the shade. The people 
were ‘ew, living in villages governed by separate kings, 
no chief having more, perhaps, than a thousand sub- 
jecte, and many no more than two or three hundred. 
Their numbers were decreasing, and the superstition 
of witchcraft was horribly powerful among them, 
nearly every death being attributed to it, and leading 
to the execution of some unhappy person who was 
suprosed to have been the cause of the calamity. 
Slavery and polygamy were institutions of the country, 
but the slaves were »lways treated as members of the 
family of their master. His researches had added 
something to the geography of Western Africa ; but an 
unknown region 1,000 miles in breadth ley between 
the easternmost points be had been able to attain and 
the places Sir 8. Baker had described. The African 
race in time would disappear from Africa, as the 
Britons, the aborigines of Australia, and the Polz - 
nesians had all disappeared from the countries which 
they once occupied. Instead of mourning over the 
thought, be rejoiced at the diepensation of Providence 
by which the more intelligent race took the place of 
the inferior. Little by little light was penetrating 
into what was at one time the unknown interior of 
Africa. The distance from the furthest point which 
he had reached, starting irom one side of that great 
continer't, was only 1,000 miles distant from the point 
which Sir 8. Baker attained at the other side of Africa. 
To each it appeared that the regions beyond were 
higher than those en which they stood. The pro- 
bability, therefore, wae, that the intermediate district 
was mountsinous and picturesque, well wooded, and 
perbaps with water supplies, the existence of which 
as yet was only matter of supposition. M. du Chaillu 
then explained the circumstances which led to the 
premature return of his last expedition, after making 
only a progress of 480 miles. A gun, it appeared, had 
gone off accidentally, and struck down one of the 
natives. Another of their number, more friendly or 
more enlightened than the rest, endeavoured to ex- 
p'ain the accident and to settle matters in a peaceful 
spirit, when, unfortunetely, it trenspired that the 
bullet, after passing through the body of the fallen 
man, pierced the wall, and killed, by a strange co- 
incidence, the wife of the very same man. Thereupon, 
a fierce conflict ensued. His party, which wae well 
armed, had to fight its way out, and he sbould never 
forget the loyal manner in which the negroes, being 
assured that he would stand by them, stood by him 
and came off triumphant, though he himself was 
wounded by a poisoned arrow. 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE. 

In the same section Mr. Grove read a report on 
the topographical results of the first expedition of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, an associetion formed 
for the purpose of obtaining exact information on the 

hysical features, antiquities, climate, &o, of the Holy 
Land: The expedition wes under the charge of 
Captain O. W. Wilson, R.E., with whom was 
associated Lieutenant Anderson and Corporal Phillips, 
R.E. The party were well supplied with chronometers 
and other instruments, and their instructions were to 
make accurate and systematic observations between 
Damascus and Jerusalem. The present report 
embraced the topographical investigstions only, which, 
however, were very important. Forty-nine separate 
placer, the positions of which were before unknown, 
had been accurately fixed, both in longitude and lati- 
tude, detailed maps had been made, on a large scale, 
of the whole backbone of the country from north to 
south, and of several outlying districts, such as the 
basin of the Lake of Galilee, the district of Samaria, 
the valleys between Jerusalem and the sen. These 
maps would very sbortly be made public. The 
archeologicel explorations carried on at C.pernaum, 
_Oborazin, and other places, did not fall within this 
section, and therefore were omitted from the report; 

but enough wes said to show that a very substantial 
step had been taken by this association towards put: 
ting the map of the Holy Land right, acd one which 
should encourage its supporters to still further efforts. 
Mr. Grove announced the intention of the association 
—of which he is the honorary secretary—to persevere | 


until every square mile in Palestine has been properly 
and accuretely surveyed and mapped, till every mouod 
of ruins has been examined and sifted, the name of 
every village ascertained, recorded, and compared wuh 
the lists in the Bible, till all the oncient roade bave 
been traced, the geology made out, the natural history 
and boteny fully known. A eecond expedition wes 
shortly to be sent out with there objects—to excavate 
in detail at Capernaum, Cans, Samaria, Nazareth, and 
Jerusalem. Another party (of whom it was hoped 
Mr. Prestwich, the eminent geologist, would form one) 
will attack the geology and the natural history, sv 
ably begun by Mr. Tristram. A work on the modern 
Svriens is in preparation by Mr. Rogers, of Damascus, 
under the encouragement of the Palestine Fund, as a 
companion to Lone's Modern Egyptians.” The 
names of villages, &c., are being collected by a com- 
petent resident Arabio scholar, and five meteorological 
stations are to be appoiuted, to which instruments 
will probably be furnished from Kew ona grant by 
Section A of the British Association. In conclueion, 
Mr. Grove drew the attention of the meeting to the 
importance of these researches as corroborating the 
statements of the Bible, which purported to be mainly 
a record of facts, and of facts about certain definite 
localities, Hitherto the book has been tested by in- 
ternal evidence chiefly; the time bas arrived when 
other tests must be applied to it—the tests afforded 
by a comparison of the descriptions with the country 
described. This test he was confident would stand, 
and he called on the members of the British Associa- 
tion to support the investigation. 


SOUTH AFRIOA. 

In Section E, Mr. W. F. Wess, who in his early 
years was a great hunter in Southern Africa, in speak- 
ing of the character of the negro, made reference to 
Dr. Livingstone. He said Dr. Livingstone had ac- 
quired an immense influence over the Kaffir tribes, 
and indéed over all the natives he came across. He 
was inspired with a passion for geographical discovery, 
and going northwards he found the Zambesi; but 
while be was away on this expedition his house was 
burned down with the whole village by a hostile tribe, 
Mr. Webb spoke emphatically of the extreme difli- 
culties of travelling in South Africa; it could only be 
done in one or other of two ways—on a man’s own 
legs or on oxen. But a fly—a pest—exists in those 
regions, the tetze, whose sting is fatal to all animale. 
On one occasion Mr. Webb lost forty borses and 
seventy oxen from the bite of the tetze, Nothing, he 
said, could exceed the energy, tact, and ptrseverance 
which Dr. Livingstone exhibited in his travels amidst 
the enormous difficulties he had to encounter ; and it 
was to be hoped that in his present enterprise he would 
be encouraged by letters from home. (Hear, hear. 
Mr. Webb read the following letter from Dr. Kirk 
which is the latest intelligence received of Dr. Living- 
stone :— 

The Zambesi, July 10, 
My friend the doctor is well. He has fairly passed 
the troublesome Court people, and is living with a good 
chief, who seems to have taken his fancy. He is with 
the head man of Ugonano, a place thirty miles above the 
point where we send up his 4. quinine, and news, 
and where we await his return. Our next chance will 
probably be to send supplies to meet him at Ugigi. I 
cannot say they will ever reach, but if they do it will be 
a windfall. 

Sir Samuzt Baker gave an explanation of the 
negro character, which he said was not well under- 
stood. He was not egainst the negro, nor for him, 
and would paint bim exactly as he was—to wit, 
black. He had no doubt the negro was improvable, 
but he also had no doubt that the time would never 
come when a negro would be Speaker of the House of 
Commons or Archbishop of Canterbury. (A laugh.) 
Proceeding from Upper Egypt up the Nile, as soon 
as the traveller left the Arab populations he came into 
a region of human savag ;/ ry and brutality. In Lower 
Egypt the negroes were slavee, and so far were 
civilised; but here in their independence they were 
lower than the brates—short-sighted, grovelling, and 
thinking of ncthing but how to fill their bellies 
to-day, without a notion of to-morrow, and destitute 
of all the sociel and natural affections. The lesson 
which the white ant taught of providence and industry, 
although continually before his eyes, was as nothing 
to the negro, who was simply a naked savage, a most 
disgusting animel—a beggar end a brute. These 
negroes, with the most rudimentary notion of a 
Supreme Being or religion, have no form of worabip, 
and even no euperstition, But they believe in witch- 
eraft, which is practised by the non-fighting chiefs 
with so much ingenuity and address that the modern 
European spirit-rappers or mediums would be laughed 
at amongst them as idiots. Murphy had written an 
almanack pretending to predict the weather; but in 
Africa, if he knew the penalty of being wrong, he 


would long hesitate to publish. When the sorcerer 


chief erred in predicting rain, and the dey was fine 
and sunshiny, he was taken and ripped up, end physi- 
cally analysed, to see where the fault in the almanack 
sprang from. (A laugh.) Sir Samuel Baker gave a 
most humorous account of his stay with one Katcbuba, 
a sorcerer chief, who was. kind and courteous to Mrs, 
Beker, and to whom Sir Samuel gave a lesson in 
raising the wind and bringing down rain. Leaving 
this hospitable village, the party, after great priva- 
tions, reached the country of Kowrassi, in the vicinity 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza. These are a compara! ive) 

civilised nation of negroes, under the rule of Komrase 

« perfect gentleman, said Sir Samuel, and who would 
pass as such in any drawing-room in England—a homo 
factus ad unguem, because the nails of bis hands and 
of his toes are constantly neatly pared, and two or 


three times a day brushed clean. 1 — dhs tribe 
the seeds of civilisation must have been brought by 


Arab traders, and although they had not borne much 
fruit, still they had germinated. Although the prospect 
wos not s bright one, still he hoped that the extension 
of commerce and the opening up of communication 
between Europe and these regions would result in the 
civilisation of the black men of Central Arice. 
Nothing, however, could be successful in this direo- 
tion until the Government of England and the other 
Christian Governments of Europe came forward, free 
from their notions of maintaining the detesteble rule 
of the Turke, and determined to put down the atrocious 
system of negro slave-hunting carried on by the assist- 
ance or connivance of the Egyptien Government. It 
was useless and false for any in England to coll him- 
self a philanthropist if he did not urge on the Govern- 
ment of this country the duty of interlering to put a 
stop to this system of massacre and robbery. (Hear, 
hear.) It was for England, the foremost civilising 
Power in the world, to take the lead in this great 
work ; but it would not be done by holding meetings 
in Exeter Hall. (Applause.) | 

Mr. WEBB expressed his concurrence in Sir Samuel 
Baker's views of the negro cheracter, and a short dis- 
cussion took place, carried on by Sir R. Murchiron, 
Professor Phillipe, and Professor Huxley. The purport 
of the speeches, which contained nothing contentious, 
was simply laudatory of Sir §. Baker, and congretula- 
tory on the great success of Section E at this meeting 
of the British Association. | 

In Sem ion D Dr. Rrogarpson read 6 on 
the comparative vita ity of the Jewish and Ouristian 
races; and in Section F Mr. CHARLES TEBBUTT coms 
municated à valuable paper upon the violation of the 
principles of economic ecience caused by the law of 
distraint for rent. A general meetibg was held in 
the Mechanics’ Hall, at. which the results of this 
gathering of the Association were enneynced, and 
votes of thanks given all round, Money grants for 
the advancement of ecience in verious branches were 
made to the amount of 2,2657, in sums of between 
251. to 6001., of which latter there was but one, for 
Kew Observatory. , 


The proceedings were followed by a banquet given 
by the Mayor of Nottingham to the members of the 
Association. The toast to the Bishop and clergy 
of the diccese and the ministers of other denomina+ 
tione,” was responded to by the Rev. Dax Moo 
who referred to the unseemly antagonism which h 
hitherto existed between science and revelation, an 
congratulated them that many of the difficulties 
the way were being removed. He countelied them, 
if they desired to get rid of the unseemly antagonism, 
to approach the subject in a spirit of calm investige- 
tion and a trustful waiting for results; and as there 
could be no conflicting truths neither science on the 
one hand or revelation on the other could have any- 
thing to fear. The toast to the House of Oommons” 
was responded to by the two sitting members of the 
borough, Viscount Amberley and Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, the latter gentleman confessing in returning 
thanke for that assembly that he sat for the most part 
“among a great body of ignoramuses.“ 


MR. LAING, M.P., AND HIS 
CONSTITUENTS. 


On Monday, the 27th ult., Mr, Laing addressed a 
meeting of electors at Wick. His speech wae mainly 
a justification of the course he took im reference to the 
late Reform Bill. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Laing wae one of the most prominent opponente of 
the Suffrage Bill as first introduced by Mr. Gind- 


stone. Relerring to lie vote on that occasion, Mr. 
Laing said :— | : 


meut of the question, or at 9 


called 


Anal 
politi 


221. 


me 
‘the Labora arty 


que 
the 


con- 
5 pene absolutely necessary, . 
4 mare n bey le 4 1 a g vm part of the 
question out of view alt gether, 3 avipg d 80 
he would ask how could that be e 4 ure ia we uld 
give a final and comprehensive settlement of the reform 
a which left small and decayed boroughs like 

oniton, for instance, to exercise a share in the repre- 
seatative government of the . equal to Lanark- 
shire, or to such a large and flourishing city as Dundee. 
(Cheers.) It oppearsd to nme and to those who acted 
with bim, that this was not the way to deal with the 
important question of reform, and they voted against 
the Government in order to compel them to brinx for- 
ward @ measure by which fifty seats would be given to 
the larger constituencies, paven Rew F 


and 


to the representative system 
He would have considered that he was deserting 
duty as a Scotch representative had he allowed 
0 nity of getting a partial remedy for the glaring 
rtion between Scotch and English representation 


| 


to pass without being taken advantage of. In bis 
Opinion Scotland was justly entitled to have ten or fif- 


wo 


d „ 9 
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teen a members than it at present ssed, but 
tlirough the stand taken by himself and friends on this 
oceasion the disproportion that existed would have been 
80 far removed by the concession of seven new mem- 
bers. It was, indeed, with the view of obliging Govera- 
ment to meet the claims of Scotland that he voted 
against the bill on the second reading, and he thought 
that vote gies no justification, as it had been fully 
jastified by the event. 

He thought a simple occupation test would operate 
unequally in different places. 

If von took 71. as the limit of the enfranchisement, 
it would give almost universal suffrage in England, while 
in Seotland it would place the limit of enfranchisement 
s¢@ high that a very large portion of the working classes 
would still be excladed. He thought the introduction 
of,» franchise based on the 7 of ans property 
wauid have. a great mora noational eff ot, an 
wea ha Chal ties Ape to him its greatest recom menda- 
tion, If you hold out the franchise as a prize for good 
conduct, it mu-t be a great means of improving the 

and though the obvious advantage of this mode of 
t was its educational effect, that con- 


had in the Government Reform Bill been 

e ‘own aside, For these reasons he had always 
been ‘a gtéat admirer of the 40s. freehold system in 
Bagland,'and he had always been an advocate for its 
extension to Scotland: (Cheers.) He thought if a man 
401. worth of realised property, which would be 
the equivalent of a 40s, freehold, that would make 
excellent qualification for the franchise. The Reform 
ane he Government, it was true, had so far admitted 
ard! 


this id e that it pro to confer the franchise 
on who had 501. in the savings - banks; but he need 
bard pee out how inadequate a provision of that kind 
Wan Iu the first’ place it was too high; 40“. was 
22 » Bat the same qualification ought to be given 
for the amount of realised property whether it was re- 
presented by deposits in savinge-banks or by land and 
houses, or 1857 or atock in e, or shares, or boats 
pod nets, (Oh! oh! and laughter.) 
: Adullamites, according to Mr. Laing, ara little 
r than a myth, and those who have been reckoned 
mgithem bave even tried to save the bill from 
eat. 


Same people would tell them, however, that the 
ition to the Reform Bill arose entirely from a 
te, trip up the heels of the Government; but he 
, a much behind the scenes as anyone, and from 
Xperience and insight into these matters he got 
én he was Secretary to the Treasury he had better 
opportunities of knowing how matters were worked than 
most members, and he could say most positively that it 
was‘owing to nothing of the kind. He conld assure 
them oe mene and a ain —4— ve A 2 
from defeat by the mem . ng a poin 
and voting in . r of a measure of which they 


4 


appro (Hisses.) Any one, by examining 
livision list, would find ample proof of this, Few 
bers inst the bill all through ; but 

on that finally ejected the Government on 

the question of whether the vote should be given to a 


Shale ad told th he voted with the Go 
oualy; em, he voted wi e Govern- 
ment on th 0 n, but he knew that although those 
a he ven their vote against the Government 
on this occasion, they were earnestly desirous of having 
the question brought to a fair and equitable settlement. 
also thought, and fairly enough, that the question 
Zatiog or rental was one on which the Government 
dught to have consulted the wishes of the majority of 
the House of Commons, and they were taken very much 
by surprise indeed when they found that the Ministry 
Mad ‘made a point of bonour of it, and intended to 
rm He would aleo take this opportunity of stating 
that there never was avy strong organised party of mal- 
contents, or Adullamites as they were called. Instead 
qf, au or ed Opposition, most of those Liberals not 
quly vote or the Government, but did their utmost to 
ive the an from the consequences of their own 
. He would put to them whether it was fair to 
call such wen dirty conspirators.” 


In his concluding remarks upon reform, Mr. Laing 
aketched the outline of a measure that would be 
likely to meet with support in the ensuing session :— 

As to the question of reduction, it would reduce 

11 „and in boroughs to 61. rating or 7“. 

he person to whom the vote was given to be a 
yer. To thake up for the defective scope of this 
Franchise, a system of supplementary franchises 
should ‘be ad on property in the manner he had 
before out. An educational franchise should 
also be adopted to throw the gates of the constitution 
open more widely than was done by the bill of last 
dession, aie 255 a way as to give ample security for 
good conduct and the exercise of self-denial on the part 

f those entrusted with the privilege. In the matter of 

istribation, any measure to be satisfactory must do 
what the last Government measure proposed to do at 
least, and by taking some forty or fifty seats from small 
and decaying burghs, give half of that number to the 
counties, and at least seven additional seats to Scot'and, 
either by taking them from England or by adding so 
many additional members to the present number of 
the House of Commons. (Cheers.) Such a measure 
might be expected to give general satisfaction, and to 
settle the question of reform for a very considerable 
period, and he need scarcely say he could assure them 
that such a measure would receive his most earnest 
. whether it was brought in by a Liberal or by 
a Couservative Government. 

On resuming his seat, Mr. Laing was greated with 
prolonged applause, which swelled into a perfect storm 
of cheers sud counter-cheers, hisses, and cries of 
*¢ Platform,” when Mr. David Petrie rose in the body 
of the hall and announced that he wished to put some 
questions to Mr. Laing. After some personal expla- 
nations had been required and offered, a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Laing was posed by Dr. Sinclair, and ee- 
conded by Mr. Malcolm Geddes. Mr. Swanson 
moved, and Mr. William Davidson seconded, an 
amendment to the effect that Mr. Laing ie no longer a 
fit and proper person to represent this constituency in 


Parliament. (Loud and prolonged cheering, mingled | 


with some hisees.) The chairmen then called for a 
show of hands, and the smendment being first put 
to the meeting, some confusion took place, but the 
motion of Dr. Sinclair was declared carried. The 
number of hands held up for the motion and for the 
amendment were pretty nearly equal in the body of 
the hall, the platform of course going bodily for the 
motion. The number in the meeting, however, who 
did not vote either way was very much larger than 
that of those who did. Mr. Laing having moved a 
ot of thanks to the chairman, the meeting sepa- 
rated, 


— ws 


MR. GRANT DUFF ON EDUOATION. 


(From the Daily News.) 


On Friday, Mr. Grant Duff, M.P., presided at the 
opening of a bazaar in aid of, Murray’s Institution, 
Macduff, and delivered an address on education, in 
which he said: 


In spite of the recent failure of a moderate and well- 
meant but cruelly mismanaged Reform Bill, he must be 
indeed blind who, looking merely at what has been 
passing in England, can doubt that we are on the eve of 
taking a considerable step towards a downward exten- 
sion of the franchise. (‘‘ Hear,” and applause.) And 
if, lookiog beyond the narrow limits of England; we 
extend our survey to continental Europe and America, 
the signs of the rising fortunes of democracy become 
clearer and clearer. Under the name of democracy, 
however, are concealed the very best and the very worst 
possibilities. Democracy may mean mob-rvle, and then 
it is something more detestable even than a despotism or 
a narrow oligarchy. (Hear.) On the other hand, it 
may mean the rule of a well-informed and intelligent 
people by itself, and that is an ideally perfect govern- 
ment. (Applause.) There are not wanting indications 
that the first place in Europe will hereafter belong to 
that one of the great Powers which will soonest and best 
reconcile order with liberty and political equality. 
(** Hear,” and applause.) In trying to do so we have 
some great advantages ; but we have also, it must not 
be forgotten, some great disadvantages. About this, 
however, there should be no mistake: we owed the 
commanding position which was so long held principally 
to the advantages which we derived from the participa- 
tion in our government of a relatively large portion of 
our people. If we fail behind other nations in this 
respect, if we keep up too long practices and institutions 
which they are abandoning, we must reconcile ourselves 
to take hereafter a humbler place amongst the rulers of 
the world. That, however, weshall hardly do; we shall 
go with the stream of tendency ; we shall become more 
democratic; and in view of what I hold to bo a certain 
issue, I say, Educate, educate, educate! (Cheers.) But 
if faller information as to what they are, where they 
are, and what they had best do under these circum- 
stances,” is essential to enable the masses to exercise 
aright the new powers which will one day come to them, 
it is not less essential that the great middle class should 
also gain far more knowledge and far more ideas than 
it has. Manipulate your franchise how you will, the 
centre of gravity, so to speak, of Fnglish politics will lie 
for many and many a day, in the middle class. (Hear. 
Now we are sorely in want of a more intelligent policy 
than that to which we are accustomed, Remember, if 
the great changes that are taking place upon the conti- 
nent lead to the results for which all good Liberals have 
long prayed, we shall no longer have as rivals stupid 
half-intelligent communities, but communities instinct 
with the best ideas of our times. And if we would oon- 
tend or co-operate with them successfully, the class 
which directs our policy ought to be as well educated as 
the clases which will presumably direct theirs. Our 
middle class is, beyond all comparison, richer than the 
middle class in Prussia or in Switzerland; why, then, 
can it not get schools for itself as good as those which 
are accessible to the citizen of Berlin or Basle? (Hear.) 
Clearly it could do so with the greatest possible ease, if 
it only, once for all, realised what was wanted. In the 
southern part of this kingdom, enormous sums of 
money, which might be devoted with great propriety fo 
middle-class education, are wasted or turned to purely 
mischievous purposes, as may be seen by any one who 
will take the pains to read the report on charitable en- 
dowments made to Sir John Pakington’s Commission. 
A new Commission is now sitting for the express pur- 
pose of investigating middle-class education, and is 
expected to report next session. If the middle class does 
not then take the matter into its own hands, and insist 
that its children -halt have the same advantages as 
young Swiss or young Prussians, it will deserve all the 
ill that has ever been said of it. (Applause.) . . Our 
educational system will not be complete until some 
organisation is introduced by which great and distin- 
guished merit, as distinguished from a merely respect- 
able degree of intelligence, will have a straight course 
before it, passing, without expense, from such ele- 
mentary schools as this through every grade of school up 
t» the highest, (Applause.) In France they under- 
stand this better than they do in England; but the 
English have, in their vast educational endowments, 
resources applicable to such a purpose far greater than 
the French, if only they could make up their minds to 
turn them to use. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to bear 
that the report of the Soottish Elucation Commissioners 
is likely soon to be before us, aud that there is reason to 
believe it will bring something like a national system a 
little nearer this part of the island. Perhaps the recent 
successes of the Prussians may induce our country men 
to look a little more carefully at their system of educa- 
tion then has been the fasbion since the apparent failure 
of the German Liberals in 1848 and 1849. They will 
find a vast deal in it well woxthg of imitation, and pro- 
bably the first new idea that will come to them, when 
they begin to study it, will be that the compulsory 
school attendance, which is the corner-stone of the 
system of primary education in Germany, was not, as is 
generally supposed, an invention of absolute govern- 
ments, but that in many districts a school attendance 
practically universal dates from the days of Luther— 
was one of the most important results of the Reforma: 
tion, and was, in the words of Mr. Pattison, ‘‘a recog- 
nised religious duty long before it was a law of the 
State.” (Hear.) It has now become a confirmed national 
habit, with enormous benefit to all concerned, and the 


sooner we can arrive at something of the sort—if pos- 


sible by public opinion, and without legal compulsion— 
the better it will be for us. (Applause.) 


DROWNING OF FOUR SCHOOLBOYS AT 
BRIGHTON. 


A lamentable accident happened at Brighton on 
Wednesday morning, resulting in the drowning of 
four young gentlemen, under circumstances peculiarly 
painful. They were pupils at the boarding-school of 
Mr. Frederick Taylor, Stafford House, Buckingham- 
place, Brighton. Mr. Taylor is a member of the 
Society of Friends, and the four boys were sons of 
parents of the samé pereuasion, The bathing regula- 
tions in force at Brighton, and in the adjoining 
pari-h of Hove, direct that no bathing is to take 
place from the open beach after eight o’clock in the 
morning, and up to that hour only from bathing 
places appointed by the authorities. One of those 
bathing places in Hove is opposite the Sussex County 
Cricket-ground. It is said that the bottom there is 
of a rather dangerous character, liable to shift and 
change with the weather, and having rocks protruding 
through the send. In certain conditions of the sea 
the sand’ is washed away from the rocks, leaving 
holes and gulleys that are extremely dangerous to 
persons who cannot swim. At low water there is a 
bank of sand some distance out, and if persons wade 
to it during the “turn” of the tide they are liable 
to be overtaken by the water, so that they cannot 
return to the shore across the intermediate chennel 
without assistance. About half-past seven o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, Mr. Taylor took a number of 
his scholars to this place to bathe. He himeelf went 
into the water, and there was nothing to indicate that 
special caution was required. Some of the lads made 
their way to the bank of sand with other bathers, aod 
were there enjoying themselves as lads are wont to 
do, when suddenly an outcry was made, and it was 
discovered that a lad named Clerk, who was in the 
water at the eastern limits of the bathing-place, was 
in imminent danger of drowning. Mr. Taylor had 
just previously called all his lads in from the water, 
and most of them were on the beach. At first he 
thought that Clark was one of the boys he had brought 
down, and ran to give all the assistance he could. 
Ultimately, Clark was got out in an insensible state, 
or nearly so, and was taken in a fly to the residence of 
Dr. Hailey, Western-road, Hove, where he was soon 
placed out of danger. Meanwhile, Mr. Taylor had 
returned to the part of the beach where his clothes 
were, and saw that four of his boys were missing. 
Some youths were on the beach where Clark had 
been brought ashore, and Mr. Taylor, thinking his 
boys were amongst them, sent thither. Further 
search quickly elicited that the four lads, whose 
clothing was laid on the beach, had neither returned 
to the shore nor were afloat in the water. Every 
means which suggested itself was used to find them, 
but it was not until an hour later that one of the 
bodies was discovered on the edge of the sandbank. 
It was that of William Bottomley, aged twelve, whose 
parents reside at Birmingham. It had drifted a 
considerable distance to the east of the bathing 
ground. It was immediately brought to shore, and 
examined by Dr. Bacon Phillips, who, after using, 
for half-an-hour, proper means of resuscitation, pro- 
nounced life to be perfectly extinct. Later, another 
body was recovered, still further to the eastward. 
It was that of a boy named Samuel Dann, whose 
parents reside at Reigate. He was about twelve years 
old. An elder brother came down with him to 
bathe (both being pupils at Mr. Taylor’s), aud he, 
too, is one of the drowned. The fourth unfortunate 
boy was named Samuel Kidd, aged about fourteen 
years. His friends reside at Bristol. As to the 
precise circumstances under which the poor youths 
lost their lives, nothing is at present known. The 
attention of every person in the immediate neighbour- 
hood was so taken up with the danger of the boy 
Clark, who was saved, that this shocking fatality 
appears to have bren entirely unobserved until too 
late. Even if the lads shouted for help, their cries 
must have been lost in the confusion caused by 
Clark’s risk, for no one, as far as can yet be ascer- 
taiced, heard a cry or saw a struggle in that direction. 
The bodies recovered were taken to the Brunswick 
tavern, Holland-road, Hove, where they await an 
inquest. Up to dusk on Wednesday evening the two 
missing bodies had not been recovered, though boats 
had been dragging all the afternoon.— Daily News. 

A later account states that another body was subse- 
quently picked up opposite Kemp Town, about three 
miles from the site of the accident. At the coroner's 
inquest Mr. Frederick Taylor was examined, and he 
deposed that he was bathing with the boys, eight in 
number, when the accident happened, at a quarter 
before eight o’clock on Wednesday morning. When 
he last saw the deceased in the water it was about as 
high as their waiste, and they were about five yards 
from him. He did not mies them till he had come 
out of the sea, and was wiping himeelf; and then he 
thought they had gone along the beach to where there 
was a great commotion caused by another boy, not con- 
nected with them, being teken out of the water nearly 
drowned, Having dressed himself, he went to the 
scene of the other accident, and, while looking for his 
missing boys, thinking they were with the crowd of 
others, one of them, William Drewitt Bottomley, 
was thrown upon the beach by the waves. That 
was the first clear knowledge he had of their being 
drowned. Witness then upon those who were 
around to assist him in the search; and the interval 
between this time and when he last saw the deceased 
alive—when they were playing in the water, jumping 
up and down—was about ten minutes, In reply to 
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the cororer, Mr. Taylor said the sea was not eo 
rough as to make him apprehensive of danger, and 
he and his pupils had bath: d in a rougher sea. H- 
accounted for the accident by saying that the tid- 
was coming in freshly, the waves increasing in size 
as they rolled in; and he believed that the deceased 
as they were accustomed to do, stopved to meet en 
advancing wave, and were cerried off their lege. They 
were ous some distance from the beach, the tide 
being low, but were about five yards only from the 
dry sand. Witness said he always bathed with them 
himself, end his reason for bathing from the open 
beach inetead of from a machine was that he had a 
better oversight over the boys. The jury returned a 
verdict of Accidental death,” and exonerated Mr. 
Taylor from any charge of neglect in the matter. 


EX-GOVERNOR EYRE AND THE BRITISH 
PULLIO, 


The concuct of the ex Governor of Jamaica oon- 
tinues to be alternately applauded and censur:d by the 
upper and upper middle classes, and by the middle and 
lower olas e respectively. The ind:gnation meeting 
held at Southampton as a counteractive to the ban- 
quet given by the surrounding gentry, and 
“ services,” was followed on Thursday last by an open 
meeting convened by the fist City branch of the Re- 
form Leegue, “for the purpose of protesting against 
the {éting of ex-Governor Eyre at Soutbampton, and 
to express indignation at the sentiments expressed on 
that occasion hy Lords Herdwicke, Cardigan, and 
Shrewsbury and Talbot.“ The merting was a charac- 
teristic one, giving indication that the Reformers” 
of. London are now ſully alive to tke imporiance of 
watching public events, although the good taste of 
some of their arrangements might be <alled in ques- 
tion. The chairman “wore upon his arm a bind of 
crape, as did also several members of the branch. Sur- 
mounting. the wegon from which the speakers 
addressed the meeting was a bleck flag, upon which 
was inscribed, in white letters, the name of G. W. 
Gordon,’ surrounded by wreaths of immortelles. 
Underneath was the quotat ion: Man's inhumani'y 
to man makes countless thouegnds mourn.’ About 
half-past seven o’cloek this flag was brought to the 
Close by the Clerkenwell Reformers, who marched 
slowly to the Dead March in ‘Saul,’ playei by a 
band,” Referring to the «execution of Gordon, one of 
the epe-kers said “that the same arist cracy would 
treat John Bright—(loud cheers)—and Edmond 
Beales— (oheere) —in a similar manner to-morrow if 
they had the chance. (O. ies of They would if they 
dare.’) The people could not look upon the part 
played at the banquet by the Rey. Charles Kings ey 
with enything bat unadulterated contempt: and he 
could not help feeling that it was a pi'y that one who 
stood eo high among the lirerati of this country should 
have gone down to Southampton to praise the deeds 
of the modern Haynau—the ex-Governor of Jamaica. 
(Groaus.) He (Mr. Finlen) would advise the ex- 
Governor, before he took bis seat in the House of 
Lorde, to visit the brewery of Mesers, Barclay and 
Perkine—(great laughter) — where he would be certain 
to receive ‘a stout — it not a varm— reception — (con- 
tinued laughter)—where he would have more honours 
thruet upon him than he would be c»pable of throw- 
ing off.” (Cheers.) ‘Three resolutions were passed, 
the last of which was a practicol one“ That this 
meeting pledges itself to support the Jemaica Com- 
miitee in its endeavours to remove the stain the con- 
duct of ea - Governor Eyre bas cast upon the fame ot 
Great Britain.“ 

Another meeting, for an opposite purpose, 
last Wednesday at No. 9, Waterloo-place, Pall -moll. 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, who presided, considered it to be 
a solemn public duty on the part of every man who 
believed that Governor Eyre had quelled the insur- 
rec ion in Jamaica, and saved that island, to come for- 
ward and boldly proclaim such to be his opinion. Mr. 
Henry Kingeley, Mr. S. C. Hall, Mr. Allan Lambert, 
and others, were present, and took part in the discus- 
sion which related to the precire appellation and the 
operations of the committee which had recently been 
formed to vindicate the honour of Mr. Eyre. It was 
ultimately agreed that the fund should henceforth be 
entitled “The Eyre Defence and Aid Fund.” Mr. 
Henry Kingsley proposed, and Mr, 8. C. Hall 
seconded, tha ſollowing resolution:— That imme- 
diate and vigorous steps be taken to increase the num- 
ber of the committee.” The names of several noble- 
men and gentlemen were recorded, to whom the 
honorary secretary was requested at once to write. It 
was resolved that the let of the committee, when 


completed, should be published, and that in the 


meanwhile the public should be invited to continue 
— subscriptions to the ‘ Eyre Deſence and Aid 
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THE CHOLERA. 


There is still à slight diminution in the weekly 
number of deaths registered in London from cholera 
and diarrhea. The numbers up to Saturday last 
were, from cholera 207, sgainst 265 the previous 
weng; and from diarzhoea 134, ageinst 129. The 
oorsponding numbers the week before last were 455 
— 194. There is a slight increase in the South dis- 

ot. ö 

The deaths from cholera and diarrhœa in Mile - end 
Old-town for the week ended Saturday last were, in 
the Western district, 5; Eastern, 8—total, 18. The 
week . 20. Deaths from all causes, 40; 
corresponding week last year, 28 | 
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Monday ino deathé todk place in the London 


was held | 


Hospital from cholera; on Sunday 2 deaths ocourred. 
The admissions on Sunday and Monday were ia ali 8, 
of which number 3 were cases of cho era and 42 of 
choleraic diarrbos. The recoveries during the two 
dye mentioned were 7—4 from cholera and 3 from 
cierrhaa. Tuere remain in the wards 56 cases of 
cholera and 42 of choleraic diarrh a— total, 98. The 
out-patients treated on Sunday and yesterday amounted 
in all to 206. 

In Bethnal green the epidemic is steadily declining. 
The last report to the Board of Guardians states that 
for a week no new cates of cholera had been admitted 
to the workhouse, Dr. Sarvis, the medical officer of 
health, reporte that since the outbreak 4,000 houses 
have undergone medical inspection with most bene- 
ficial results. In Shoreditch a slight increase in the 
number of cholera cases has been observed. In Ma- 
end the severity of the attack has been eo mitigated 
that some of the medical staff have been di-pensed 
with, 

Up to Monday evening the total amount received 
by the Lord M.yor since the Mansion House Fund 
was set on foot, less than a month ago, was nearly 
17,000. On Monday and on Saurdsey a large 
amount of subscriptions poured in. Of the total sum 
subscribed, 7,000/. has been divp:nsed in grants to 
local committees towurde relieving the wistress, io 
addition to relief in kind, and 5,000/. has been set 
apart for providing for the maintenance of children 
made orphans by the ravages of the disease, leaving a 
balance of about 5,0002, in hand to meet further calle 
for assistance. | 

Cases of cholera are reported from Richmond 
(Surrey), Bradford, Goole, Rochdale, Plymouth, 
Aberdeer, and Dublin. 


East Lonpon Water Surrrr.— The proprietors 
of the Lancet, to whom we are indebted for the reve- 
lations respecting the treatment of the sick poor in 
workhouses, have appointed a commission to examine 
the source of water supply in Hast London. Their 
report is that ‘nearly the whole of Hertfordshire, 
besides the wes'ern border of Essex, drains into the 


‘River Lea, which receives excrewentitivus matters 


from 150,000 to 200,000 pereons before it reaches 
Enfield, below which is taken the Uppy of drinking 
water lor the East of London.“ The sewage of 
Hertford, it appears, alter leaving the ‘‘ filtering bed, 
where the New River Company professes to render 
it i noovous, runs in an open cuttirg to di charge 
itselt into the Lea a little above Ware, and ‘thie 
sewage, when it passes into the river, is hi, hly offen- 
sive, and causes much complaint from the mhabitante 
of Ware,” who pour their own drainage into the 
already poisomd stream. This is a very different 
account to that given by the engineer of the Hast 
Lonoon Waterworks Company, who represented tbat 
the sewage above Enfield was deocorised before 
reachivg the river, and the water thereiore pure at 
the point from which they drew it. The Daily 
News bas the following seusible remarks upon the 
subject :— 

Impure water per se will not produce cholera unless 
the specific cholerine poison be present; and if it be 
present, it must, so far as we know, get there in the 
form of excreta from persons attacked by the disease. 
In such a city as London, with its changeable elements 
of life, the difficulty of working back to the first cause 
of av epidemic is always great; and the ongin:f the 
outbreak of cholera which has occa-ivuned so much dis- 
tress and loss of life in one quarter of the metropolis has 
yet to be determined. Whether it is in any way trace- 
able to the cases which occurred last year in the neigh- 
bourbo: d of Epping, or whether the poison germs have 
been impurted into the water-side districts from the con- 
tinent, is not at present known, Neither hypothesis 
would be inconsistent with the localisation of its 
attacks, inasmuch as its dissemination through the 
agency of a particuiar water supply would be the same 
in both cases. If the source ot the disease is assumed 
to be derivable from the Tuoydon Bois deaths of last 
year, then the fact that the drainage of that district 
finds its way into the Lea would amply accvunt for the 
presenee of cholerine in the water of that river; and if 
the continental importation theory be confirwed, still 
the proximity of the infected districts, which are also 
the chief resort of the maritime population of the port, 
to the Lea and its contiguous cenais would furnish a 
ready means of diffusing the disease. 
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Postscript. 


Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1866. 
PRUSSIA AND GERMANY. 

BERLIN, Sept. 4. 

The treaty of prace between Prussia and Hesse : 
Darmstadt was concluded here at noon yesterday. 

BRRLIIN, Sept 4 (Evening). 
The Neue Preussische (Kreuz) Zeitung, of this 
evening, in ennouncing the conciusion of peace with 
Heste-Darmstadt, says:—“It is stated that the 
original demands of the Prussian Government have 
been complied with. Hesse-Darmstadt consents, to 
pay an indemnity of three millions, and cedes to 
Prussia a portion of the northern part of Upper 
Hesse. This cession of territory will connect 


‘Wetslar with the rest of the monarchy. Homborg 


will also be given up to Frussia.” . 
It ig affirmed that the new German Parliament 2 


af: 


' i+ Mitay, § t. 4. 9 
The Perseverance of to-dey 450: The Mmperor 
Napolevn’s letter to King Victor Emmanuel, respest- 


ing the cession of Venetia, has created a painful 
sensation in Italy.” 


THE 1865 ATLANTIC CABLE. . 
The following telegram was received by Reuter’s 
Telegram Company (Limited) at 8 20 p. m. torday, 
from Mr. R. A. Glass, managing director ef the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenanog Company 


(Limited) :-— ! 
VaLEntia, Sept. 4. 
Following from Great Hestern, 7 p.m. Oanuing to 
Glass. Ship’s time, noon, lat. 61.2. 20, long: 41.58. 
Total cable paid out, 264:9 miles. Run 226:8 miles. 
Heart’s Content, distant 492.2 miles. Weather fine. 
Sea calm. Tests perfect. | 


— 


=~ 


THE APPROACHING CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury Will commence the 
forthcoming Oongress of Oburchmen ob Lor on the 
9 hof October, with a sermon in the Cathedral, after 
which the Archbishop of York, who is the president 
ol the year, will delwer an inaugural address. During 


the sittings of the Congress pape wip be test ‘by Sir 
Robert Phillimore, 60. (ques is Advods I, on 
„Improvement of Process in Kodlesigetical: rag 3 
by Sir Roundell Paloer, G. G, MP, oh“ Hyine 
nology,” to be illustrated by a choir under the direc- 
tion ot Dr. Monk ; by the Earl of Devon, on“ Female 
Ministrations ; by Earl Nelson, on Loy in 
the Church’s Work“; by Canon Atley, D. D., Vicar 
of Deede, on Diocesan and Parochial — 
by the Archdéacon of Taunton, on Cuürch- rates ; 
by the Bishop ol Ripon, on “ The 12 Me et 
Observance of the Lurd’s-day” ; by Oanon Randolph, 
on “The Social Oondition ‘and ‘Recreations of the 
Poorer Classes”; by Dr. Goodwin, Dean of Ny, on 
Cathedrals, their Proper Work and Iufluence ; by 
Archdeacon Bickerstetn, D.D., on Diocesan Syn 

in Relation to Convocation ud Parhament ; by 
Dr. Olose, Dean of Oarl sl 
ple to the 


sione, with others. 5 
spoken to by the Right Hon, J. 
Doan of Nn Rev, | 
He Hon. and Ver) Rey. Dr, Du 

ork ; the Earl of 5 ahigys Res 
Walcott, Ar chdeacon ©, Canon vox, 
Beresford Hope, M. P., Archdracon Prest, the Rev. 
Dr. Hessey, Colonel Akroyd, M. P., the Rev. H. D. 
Bunsen, the Rev. W. Cadman, the Rey. Dr. Wilkin- 
son, the Rey. E. Garbet, the R Dr. Howson; the 
Hon. and Rev. W. Lyttelton, Hon, At on 
Harris, Mr. E. A. Fitzroy, Canon Durafora, N 
B. Cowell, Dr. Godfrey, aad other gentlemen. 


——— 


1 1 * ‘Gem 1 N 
ulkley Samuel Young,’ B. A., ot King’s Ooblege 
Osmbridge, brother of le George Young. and one of 
the sons of Lady Young of Cookham, who lost his 
lite while descending irom, the summit. of Mont 
Blanc, as reported in our last issue, took his degree 
during the present year, when he n ch 
Wrangler, and 17th in the second clas of the 
Classical Tripos. He went from ton to 


Eton Scholer, in 1862, In 1886 lie took Si 

Brown’s medal for Latin epigrams.; 1 

March was performed in King’s College. 

the aiterngon service on Sunday, by order of f 

Provost. — eh bien get i pee Sie 
un  BEINBO ram ataal ok 208 

Yesterday the at Liver 


Admiralty 
pleted their negotiations with the Cup 


taken up the steamers Kuro Re 
in all probability sail about 

Gonvey to Quebec the 13th 
horses, and a number of troops 
service, 


MR. 


1 
sf — 


Tho value af all 
qualities was well supported, but the amount of business 
transacted was by ho means eteusive. cargoes of 
grain changed hands to 4 fair extent, at fall currencies. 
With barley the market was scantily supplied. The demand 
was steady, at quite late rhten. Malt - realised previous cur- 
remoies, with a limited inquiry. Oata worre in moderate 
supply and steady request,,at she recent improvement in 
prices. Both beans and pps moved offslowly, but no change 
took place in their value. There was a moderate demand for 
flour, on former terms. a. 

Wheat. Batley, Malt. Oats. Flour, 


meet in two months at Berlin. The assembly Englishand Scotch 820 30 2350 — 560, 
comprise the deputies of all the States of the Northern | Irn... — - 
Conlederation, and will hold its sittings at the Victoria Foreign. . ... . . 6,440. 1,860 — 2,0 
Theatre, whieh ia to be appropriated to that object, 5 809 wks. 


to ieee 


tolles: 
. 5 se A Shilling. 
Dach additional Line Sixpence. 


all rothe Orders may be made payable), 18, Bouverie- 
street, et, E. O. 
Stamped Copies are aupplied through the Post-office, direct 


| _ following terms, for payment in advance ;-—- 


Unstam ped Copies may be had at the Ratlway Stations, and 


| Wr. 
each time of 
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f he pms there is, and ‘we are afraid, is to be, no 


ground with their leaves, and the foretaste of a 


* 
5 
1 
* 
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flallen! The Board of Trade returns indicate that, 


i bappy to know that 


0 


mention, when asked if he aided only Church 
people, ‘indignantly exclaimed, “Do you think II id 
50 8 


stitution, or debarring any number of the 
of “conventicles” from the receipt of charitable 


— — 
DDI 


Nenn 


A Constant Reader. Thanks for your letter. Y 
will see that we have inserted ootrespondenoe to the 


1 
116 
1 
* 
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Avronn—for we may surely take Father Time 
: 2 upon us propitiously in everything excepting 
Weg 
of unclouded skies; of days bright and hot as an 


sun and wan 


2 


fir Even 
dying patient has attended church or has been 
baptised 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tun Nowoonron«ist are as 


There are, on an average, eight words in a lin-. 
Advertisers of all classes will find Tue NoxconronMist a 
valuable Medium for their Announcements. 
| The Nowoomzonmisr is registered for transmission «broad. 
by Antave Miat (to whom it is requested that 


, from the Publishing-olfice, or by any News Agent, on the 


” Half-year - ‘ > 5 . „ 
fi vil tog Tear 0 * 1 50 

Booksellers and News Agents; but an unstemped 
must have a penny postago- stamp affixed 


pt . Looal 
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T0 CORRESPONDENTS. | 


name offnet. 
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SUMMARY. A salt his, 99 


by the forelock a month in advance this year 


er. Travellers from some other lands tell us’ 


ing abroad with the deliciously un- 
resolved step of the idle holiday keeper, but in 


American J * ol the pleasure of basking in the 


| rambling self. justifloation, in which he stated that 


the act of the Lord Chief Justice, but reflection will, 
we think, convince them that Sir Alexander Cock- 


the position he did, he would err, if he erred at al 
, his: judicial 1 
honesty, but to what people would think of it. 


deep dissatisfaction. Mr. Laing is not a coward, 
and he went to meet them, but, unfortunately, he 
had not the moral power to persuade them into any- 
thing like a unanimous vote of confidence. Men 
who change with the wind are apt to be compared 
with weathercocks, and this charge was brought 
against Mr. Laing. He gave expression to a 


| 


his vote was given because the Government measure 
was scarcely sweeping enough. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Laing forgot that he had made a speech as well 
as given votes, and this speech, in which he opposed 
any Reform whatever, has since been brought up 
against him. Mr, Laing’s visit to his constituents 
has been of use in proving the repentance of the 
Adullamites, his own insincerity as a politician, and 
the little chance he has of again sitting for Wick. 
The dismissal of Mr. Beales from the office of 
Revising Barrister for Middlesex has given rise to 
a —— division of opinion amongst even Liberal 
politicians than any recent event. The immediate 
éwers df Mr. Beales are of course indignant at 


burn's letter was not altogether uncalled for. The 
Lord Chief Justice is known to be a personal friend 
of Mr. Beales, and it was in consequence of this 
intimacy that the latter gentleman was appointed to 
his position. It was a judicial position, the awards 
of the holder of which materially affected the 
strengtli of the two parties in the State. No one 
could doubt Mr. Beales’ honesty, and those who 
know human nature will probably think that, ren 
inst his political sympathies, in order to prove 
artiality. But this was not the 
question: It had no reference to Mr. Beales’ 
Registration questions are decided on extremely 
delicate points, and it may be safely assumed that 
‘any decision which Mr. Beales might have felt bound 
to give against a Tory would have been called in 
nestion. On the whole, therefore, we think the 
ord Chief Justice may be excused for his act, but 
we should like to know whether it is to be taken as 
a precedent? Are rabid Churchmen to be dis- 
missed from the Charity Commission, are all 


experience. The elms are already strewing the 


— ewan is upon us. The law of compensa- 
ions, however, holds as good as it has ever held. 
ney is cheap, and there is prospect of its being 

r. Three months ago no accommodation 
could be obtained in the City under ten; now, on 

the Stock Exchange, it can be had for only four- 
aud · a half per cent. Wheat and flour also have 


whatever stagnation there may have been in the 
inland markets, the export trade has been as active 
as ever. We have not suffered as much as our 

led us to think we had, and now, with 

and cheap money, there is à fair 

prospeot of a revival of prosperity. 

ITbe public health returns are equally encouraging. 
Cholera has rapidly decreased during the week, but 
we regret to say that it has been succeeded by 
* om of lo fever amongst the convalescents. 

is does not hold good of the patients in Mrs. 

Gladstone's and Miss Marsh’s “ Homes,“ but it is 
of the insuffioient air and nourishment of the 
London sufferers; | We refer with pleasure to 
the recent self-sacrificing activity of the Bishop of 
London and -the clergy of the district, and we are 

the Bishop’s words at the last 

meeting of the Mansion House Committee are not 
beyond the truth. For once, there has been no 
distinction of sects in tle bestowment of charity. 
clergymen have not inquired whether the 


and.one cler whose name we could 


? 


do such a thing? We cannot help imagining 

that this work must, in both beginning and eud, be 
more satisfying to the conscience and heart than 
r upon even the poorest parishioner for a 
wretehed Church-rate, getting up any number of 
petitions in favour of the objects of the Church In- 
frequenters 


funds. One safe test of the moral accuracy of any 
course of conduob is the 
own dispositions. av 
This test does not, however, apply to excep- | 
tional persons. Such a person is Mr. Laing, the 
member for the Wick boroughs. Mr. Laing—we 
think we can say so without doing him an injustice. 
inted official, and in the discussions 
on the m Bill he followed the leader of all dis. 
appointed officials. He spoke and voted with the 
Adullamites, and, f to say, his conduct has 
made him more liberal than he ever was. Five 


effect: which’ it has on our 


months ago, Mr. Laing did not believe in reopeniig | 
n O 


the settlement of 1832. He derided the notio 

anything below a 10/. borough franchise, and was of 
opinion that “for the sake of the moral elevation of 
the working classes” the franchise standard should 


| 


y | which do honour both to his fntellect and his 


clergymen to be dismissed from the bench of 
magistracy because they may have to try, and do 
try, Church-rate cases, and are all landlords to be 
dismissed from the same benches because they may’ 
have to try poaching cases? What is good for a 
Liberal is good for a Tory, and we hope that the 
bigher magnates of the law will prove their own 
impartiality by acting as the Lord Chief Justice has 
acted towards Mr. Beales. 


France’ has formally recalled two regiments from 
Rome, and the usual number of rumours are afloat 
with respect to the intentions of the Pope. One 
day it is said that the Pope is in communication 
with Victor Emmanuel, and the next that he will 
N await the course of events. The year 

867 has long been fixed upon by other than 
Christian observers as a year of probably great 
change, and one of these changes has always 
included the Pope. It does seem probable 
that Pius IX. will not survive that year in 
Rome, and that he must submit to one of two 
alternatives — the resignation of the temporal 
1 or the resignation of his residence in Italy. 

t is difficult to understand the opinions which are 
expressed on this subject in England. Liberal and 
Protestant journals, moved apparently by mere 
sentimentalism, are almost regretting the inevitable 
fall of the Papacy. They wish to see the Pope and 
Italy reconciled. Why? What for? Anyone 
must know that, if such should be the case, the Pope 
must exert. some influence over the government of 
the country, quite as much, to say the least, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury exercises in England. 
Is that likely to be an influence favourable to liberal 
ideas, to increased toleration, or to good govern- 
ment? The worst thing that could happen to Ital 
would be a King in k 
Minister of Religion. 

How possible it, is for persons in opposite posi- 
tions to take — — 3 of the same 
lr we need not say. e Emperor N 
leon's leiter to Victor Emmanuel on the * ＋ 
Venetia is a case in 


ome with a Pope as his 


— 


int. The Emperor, in — 
n 

manly, feeling, has communicated to the King of 
Italy that he will leave the destiny of Venetia to be 
settled by the Venetians themselves. We should 
have thought that such a solution of this difficulty 
would have commended itself to all Italians. It 
does just what should be done. It saves the amour 
propre of the Italians by making it appear that 
‘the Venetians annex themselves to Italy by 
their own. free will, as soon as theg have 
the opportunity of exercising that will, and 
Venetia does not become a gift from Napo- 
1558 to Italy. The Paris papers of yesterday are 
loud in their commendations of this“ noble letter,” 
and predict that not only Italy, but all men who 


love right and justice will applaud.” Unfortunatel 
the Italians do no such thing. We are informed in 


be left high. His constituents expressed a loud and. 


to-day's telegrams that the letter has created“ a 


painful sensation in Italy.” Does this arise from a 
doubt as to the result of the vote of the Venetians 
or from the morbid sensitiveness of a dis- 
appointed people? Whichever it may be, surely 
the dissatisfaction will not command any sympathy 
in Europe. Self-abnegation and self-forgetfulness 
have yet to be learnt by the Italians. It is strange 
that they should commit just the fault which they 
condemn in Mazzini, and ignore the very virtue 
which they applaud in Garibaldi. 

Whether or not the dismissal of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys has any political significance, time alone will 
show. It is impossible, at present, to say whether 
it arose out of the failure of the German policy of 
the Emperor, or whether it indicates a change of 

osition preparatory to a definite solution of the 

oman question. The Ultramontafi ‘journals of 
France all adopt the latter theory. They remind 
the people that the llth of 9 er is at 
hand, and that the dismissed Minister was 
always in favour of the independence of the Holy 
See. We know little of the — de Moustier's 
politics ; we only know that he was once Minister 
at Berlin, and this fact seems to point to the 
German theory of the dismissal of his predecessor. 

The remarkable convention at Philadelphia has 
been followed by a renewed declaration of his policy 
on the part of President Johnson. There was, as 
there is usually, a good deal of intemperate lan- 
guage in the President's address, and his allusions 
to the Congress were certainly ill-mannered and 
discourteous. But the President is entitled to his 
views and scarcely merits the coarse opprobrium 
that some journals in this country are now heaping . 
upon him. Whatever else he mayybe he is a states- 
man, and he is guiding his country through a diffi- 
cult crisis as wisely and patriotically as he knows 
how to guide it. He has made mistakes, and from 
our 1 of view, is 8 tao desirous of the 
good opinion of the South, ButfWwhen we know 
that a man such as Henry Ward Beecher has 
expressed his unequivocal approval of the President’s 
policy, we think he is entitled td have justice done 
to his motives. 


— 


THE PEACE OF PRAGUE 


Ox the last day of August, the ratifications of 
the Treaty of Peace „made at Prague, were 
exchanged between Prussia and Austria. Its 
Articles are substantially the same as the Prelimi- 
naries signed at Nikolsburg on the 26th of July, 
the plenipotentiaries who have appended their 
names to the document being, on ghe part of 
Prussia, Baron von Werther, and on*the part of 
Austria, Baron von Brenner Tilsach. Its publica- 
tion is a formal and official announcement of the 
fact, previously well known, that the two great 
Powers — at war with each other have re 
entered into — il of amity. Although, howz 
ever, there is nothing new in the diplomati 
instrument by which peace is assured, the fact 
itself seems to acquire from it a fulness of reality 
which until now it wanted. Without looking to 
its remoter consequences, either to Germany or the 
Austrian Empire, the termination of the war may 
be hailed with profound satisfaction. The waste of 
treasure, the incalculable amount of suffering, and 
the loss of ‘life, crowded. into the space of one 
“little month,” in order to determine whether 
Prussia or Austria should be supreme in Germany, 
have B obably never been exceeded, ‘The uninter- 
rupted success of one of the belligerents, from the 
beginning to the Close of a campaign in which many 
severe actions, culminating in one gigantic struggle, 
were fought, is almost without historical parallel. The 
probabilities that.the contest might soon involve all 
the Continental Powers appeared to be great. The 
expectation of every one when the sword was first 
drawn that years might pass away before it would be 
returned to the scabbard, was reasonable, All 
these considerations unite in increasing the thank- 


J | fulness we feel that, within so short a period, the 


olive branch is again passed from hand to and 
that the storm of passen is over, It was a Verrific 
hurricane, but, thank God, it was brief. 

The Treaty of Prague, immediately after the 
declaration of “lasting peace and friendship ” 
between the King and the Emperor, their heirs 
and descendants, their States and subjects,” dis- 

oses, in Article the second, of the case of Italy. 
The Emperor Napoleon having formally declared 
7 his envoy, that he had accepted the cession of 

enetia for Italy, to be made over to her at the 
conclusion of peace, the Emperor of Austria con- 
firms the statement, and gives his consent to the 
union of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. with 
the Kingdom of Italy, without imposing any other 
condition than the liquidation of those debts which 
have been sek nowiedged charges on the territories 
now resigned, in conformity with the Treaty of 
Zurich.” Then, having made provision for the 
immediate release of prisoners on both sides, Austria 
recognises the dissolution of the Bund, assents to 
her own exclusion from the “new formation of 
Germany,” and promises recognition of what 
Prussia means to do; north of the Maine, of the 
union of States south of the Maize, and of the 
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international connection of the two divisions of 
Germany. The Emperor cedes to Prussia his rights 
in the Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, with the 
understanding that the people of North Schleswig 
hall be allowed, if they desire it, to resume their 
1 legiance to the King of Denmark. Saxony is to 
emain within its present limits, but its share of 
the war expenses, and its position in the North 
German Confederation, are reserved by Prussia for 
a separate treaty of peace with its Sovereign. The 
changes about to be made in North Germany by 
Prussia, territorial as well as other, Austria under- 
takes to recognise. The distribution of the ay erty 
belonging to the late Bund is to be settled by a 
Commission in which all parties are to be repre- 
sented—but Austria may take from the forts what- 
ever belongs to the Empire, and also her 
propertionate share of the moveable property. 
Then follow two Articles relating to the pensioning 
of the servants of the late Bund, and of officers of 
the late Schleswig-Holstein army and their families. 
Austria engages to pay Prussia towards the 
expenses imposed upon her by the war, 40,000,000 
Prussian dollars, in which sum, however, are 
included 15,000,000 due to Austria as her share of 
Schleswig and Holstein, and 5,000,000 as an 
equivalent for the sustenance of the Prussian army 
from the armistice to the peace. Of the remaining 
sum (20,000,000 Prussian dollars) half was to be 
paid on the exchange of the ratifications of peace, 
and the other half three weeks afterwards, within 
which time also the Prussian troops are to evacuate 
Austrian territory. 

Such are the principal terms set forth in the Treaty 
of Prague. As between the two dynasties, there 
can be no manner of doubt that the articles are an 
exact measure of the extent to which might has 
prevailed over right. The Prussian King never had 
a casus belli against the Austrian Emperor. He 
made one because it suited him either to scare or to 
beat bis brother Sovereign into compliance with his 

eedy will. He had it in his power, it is true, to 
be more exacting, as a burglar has who only takes 

your plate, when he might carry off or burn your 
securities. In both cases the moderation is pretty 
much on a par—and it consists in not taking what 
would not be serviceable to the captor. No doubt, 
King William reconciles to his own conscience his 
quarrel with, and plunder of, his Imperial brother— 
but to the outside world these things resemble very 
much the principles and methods of freebooting, 
whensoever and wheresoever they have been put in 
ractice. Poor Francis Joseph may have deserved 
ittle of Germany—less from his own subjects—but 
the only offence he was ever guilty of towards Wil- 
liam of Prussia was that he was, as it were, one of 
the “greater lights” that ruled over the Teuton 
system, and that the Teuton system could not bear 
two suns. 
But, without meaning it offensively, the adage is 
anew illustrated, When rogues fall out, honest 
men come by their own.” We will say nothing now 
of the various populations of the Austrian empire, 
unless it be that each of them is probably nearer to 
the realisation of its rights than before the break- 
down of the Austrian military power. It will be 
strange, however, if Germany do not gain something 
as the result of the Peace of Prague, whatever ma 
be the case with the autocrat of Prussia. He wi 
have Ais reward, whatever that may prove to be; 
and in some form or another, we doubt not, the 
principle will come home to him, that “he that 
takes the sword shall perish by the sword.” The 
dynastic sin will, sooner or later, be followed by 
dynastic retribution, and the fruit which is so sweet 
in the mouth will be bitter in the belly. But the 
royal rapacity has effected other and better results 
than were intended. It has called up a spirit which 
is — far than the Crown of Prussia can 
‘subordinate. National independence is the first- 
born of national unity, and where independence is 
secure, freedom generally finds a way to establish 
her rights. This Peace of Prague says little or 
nothing of the German peoples, although, virtually, 
it makes them one nation. They, however, will 
before long give a meaning to it, just as the Italian 

eople gave a meaning to the Treaty of Zurich. 

e only hope that their enthusiasm will expend 
itself within their own territorial limits—that they 
will be as considerate of their neighbours as the 
are alive to their own interests—and that, in their 
unquestionable and unquestioned strength, they will 
know how to listen to reasonable desires, even if 
by doing so they should part with something which 
they have a right to call their own. The safety of 
a nation consists, not alone in the extent of its own 
resources, but in the friendliness of its demeanour, 
and in the satisfaction of its neighbours. The 
boldest maintenance of its rights against aggression 


is perfectly consistent with a generous regard to 
the wants of others. 


| 
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RECOVERY OF THE 1865 ATLANTIC 
CABLE. ; 


ScreNcE may well be proud of her achievements 
this year. The successful submersion of the Tele- 
graphic Cable from Ireland to Newfoundland in 


July last, has been followed by the picking up of the 
last cable of last year, splicing it to the coil on 
board the Great Eastern, and carrying it so far 
forward towards Heart’s Content as to warrant a 
confident belief that its shore end will be landed 
before the close of the week. It is, perhaps, a 
more marvellous triumph of*scientific enterprise and 
skill than any that the world has hitherto witnessed, 
not excepting that which so closely preceded it. 
And the satisfaction it gives is equal to the admira- 
tion it excites. Even though he be not a share- 
holder one cannot but be glad that the money ven- 
tured on this undertaking has not been thrown 
away. There are few amongst us who will not 
derive sensible relief from the assurance that the 
thought, the po ag the anxiety, the labour, and 
the bravery, which were given so heartily to the 
construction and laying of the 1865 cable, although 
temporarily disappointed, were not given in vain. 
We like to see merit of any kind crowned with its 
appropriate reward, There is real enjoyment in 
witnessing the conquest of gigantic difficulties, and 
there is high gratification in being furnished with 
fresh proof of the dominion of man over the hidden 
forces of nature. In every way, the announcement 
of the fait accompli is a joyous one, and will be 
reckoned among the choicest tidings of the year. 
There is now, or will be within a day or two, we 
may hope, a double security of uninterrupted tele- 
graphic communication between the Old and the 
New World. One slender thread, real tie as it was, 
seemed too frail to suspend upon it our lasting 
hopes. In this case, it is emphatically true that 
“two are better than one.“ We have now a 


guarantee upon which our reason may rely, that 


instantaneous intercourse between the two hemi- 
spheres has been placed beyond reach of stoppage 
by ordinary accident. All anxiety on that score 
may now be dismissed. Moreover, with a double, 
in place of a single, line of communication, there 
may, and doubtless will, be double the amount of 
correspondence, since it will be possible to devote 
one line to messages going out, and another to mes- 
sages coming home. In the long run, there is little 
fear that the second line will cheapen the charges of 
the first. The demand is almost incalculable—the 
practicability of providing a supply has been fully 
established—the profits promise to be large beyond 
the most uine expectation. Competition will 
most surely be evoked. Other companies will be 
formed—other lines established. Prices will even- 


tually become more moderate, and the wonderful 


instrument will be placed at the disposal of all 
whose means admit of their paying a moderate price 
for its use. Perhaps, too, in prospect of certain 
rivalry, the companies who unquestionably deserve 
a rich return for their adventurous investment, will 
cease to grudge the public a daily bulletin of poli- 
tical information, — will thereby add moral and 
social to commercial advantages, the former of which, 
not perhaps unreasonably, they seem hitherto to 
have regarded as not set down in the bond.” At 
any rate, the second success is one which fairly 
extorts from us heartiest congratulations to all the 
parties concerned, whether they furnished the 
requisite money, or 2 or skill. We sympa- 
thise in their joy, and wish them an ample as wellas 
appropriate reward. And if, after they are fairly 
repaid, there should remain over and above any 
blessing for the public in the shape of daily tele- 
one of news, we, too, shall look back upon the 
ouble victory of science with gratitude that we are 


permitted to pick up some of the windfalls of its 
fruits. 


—— 


THE BRIBERY REVELATIONS, 


Tux daily 7 have been loaded during the 
past week with reports of the evidence taken A 
the several Commissions now sitting to investigate 
charges of electoral corruption made against certain 
boroughs. There is a monotony of repulsiveness in 
the depositions of the witnesses exceedingly deter- 
rent to a close and exhaustive perusal of them but 
the general impression they leave upon the mind is 
one ** on despair of the healthy political 
progress of the country. The use which will be 
made of these abundant revelations in decrying any 
considerable extension of the suffrage may be easily 
foreseen. Of what advantage, it will be asked, even 
by genuine and thoughtful ‘Liberals, will be the 
levying of hosts of new recruits, when the needle- 
gun of bribery can so swiftly and effectually dispose 
of them, and, in reference to all the grave political 
interests of the country, put them hors de combat as 


soon as they are brought into the field. Undoubtedly, radation v 


as a general rule, the more needy a man’s circum- 
stances, the stronger is the temptation to which he 
is exposed to sell the vote which, according to con- 
stitutional theory, he holds in trust for the benefit 
of the nation, and to plead in excuse for his misde- 
meanour, My poverty, but not my will, consents.” 
But the evidence now on record shows the disease 
to be almost as contagious as the rinderpest. It 


| the ev 


new blood very nearly as disastrously as it has done 
old. What is to be dons to stay its yet The 


Legislature has attacked it in its victims, and, as it 
seems, attacked it in vain. In very many more 
boroughs than those under inquisition, it has 
assumed tlie proportions of an epidemic, and at 
every successive election becomes more intense. 
Can it be checked? Can it be eradicated? These 
are questions which suggest another. Has any 
serious attempt been made to destroy it in its 
sources? If not, why not? Until this has been 
done we have no right to assume that the vice is 
incurable, and upon that assumption to base an 
argument against Parliamentary Reform: 

ribery has its origin, be it remembered, not in 
the corruptibility of needy electors, but in the cor- 
rupting propensities of wealthy. candidates and their 
agents. There must be men willing to give bribes 
before there are men open to receive them. The 
miasma is generated not by the poor but by the 
rich. Parliament has confronted the evil, not in its 
active but its passive form. A pecuniary fine on 
conviction of offering a bribe is no punishment at 
all to the class likely to be guilty of the offence. 
There are misdemeanours in ‘the eye of law to the 
commission of which social opinion: attaches no 
turpitude. The purchase of votes is one of these. 
Neither does a candidate regard himself as socially 
degraded, nor do his friends so regard. him, 


a on 
“account of haying bought u stitue If he 
is found, gut) in spite of the mo 1 — hing 
attempts ol. party weal td bereeb him, h lass his 


seat and his money — that is all. None of his 
acquaintances cut him. He may be chaffed, or 
oondoled with, as the humour of the hour may 
prompt, but he does not sink into a lower position 
in the repute of his equals or superiors. uent 
men are becoming more numerous. The distinction 
of a seat in the House of Commons presents every 
year an increase of attractions. The consequence 
is that the crowd of rich nobodies who are prepared 
to spend lavishly at an election render it hopeless to 
preserve electoral purity by means which leave the 
active propagators of impurity all but untonched. 
To persist in our present curative methods, and yet 
encourage the chief agencies to the operation of 
which the disease may be traced, is simply hypo- 
critical. To pronounce it ho until we have 
tried another and more obvious plan of dealing 
with it, is still more so. We must level the terrors 
of the law against the givers of bribes by making 
their offence socially disreputable. if, 

The mere act of offering a pecuniary inducement 
to an elector for the purpose of gaining his: vote at 
a Parliamentary election should ba legally branded 
as a felony, and should be punished, on conviction, 
not dy fine, but by imprisonment and hard: labour. 
The wrong done to the country by the offence is 
great, and, now that it is becoming common, is incal- 
culable. If we cannot insure the law-making au- 
thority against the invasion of a predominant ele- 
ment of corruption, what prospect of retaining its 
high position can there be for the om Her 
noblest children will be driven to the desperate 
resolution Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.“ After all, however, the politically untainted 
are vastly more numerous than the diseased, and it 
is surely in the power of the former to defeat and 
punish the open conspiracy by which the latter seek 
to serve their base and selfish ends at the cost of all 
upright patriotism. The men who give bribes are 
8 wells of political liſe, and ought to be 
dealt with accordingly. It is assumed that public 
opinion would not sanction the proposed seyerity— 
that no one would prosecute where the crime is so 
lightly thought of, and the penalty so heavy. Well, 
try it. Put it to the test of fact. Let the law 
mark its detestation of the crime by ranking it with 
theft or forgery. Let it be dealt with as a solicita- 
tion to a criminal breach of trust. When once a 
fitting weapon has been provided, there will be no 
lack of disposition on tlie part of the unoorrupt 

ortion of constituencies to wield it, if only in seif- 

efence. Associations might, and probably would, 
be started to prosecute the guilty, and the mere 
knowledge that such associations existed, especially 
if they were local as well as general, would soon 
alter the view taken b l and by the 
agents of candidates, of the turpitude of the crime. 
A gaol-bird or two let loose after two years’ prison 
discipline would scare the whole flock from their 
. business. Try it, we say, and see how it 
will work. Let election agents catch sight of a 
dock at the further end of their vista of possibili- 
ties, of a cropped head and prison fare, and of the 
ich these things imply, aud bribery 

very soon cease to be regarded as a joke. Let 

the experiment be fairly’ tried, before pronouncin 

N incurable. Public opinion, we are convinced, 
will applaud the attempt, | 


' 


LEGISLATION FOR THE POOR. 


spreads upwards from class to class with frightful ' 


certainty and rapidity. It taints and demoralises 
whole constituencies in which it can once get an 
established footing. It seems capable of infecting: 


It is the common reply of certain optimists, 
when any particular instance of the oppression of 

poor is brought under their notice, that in 
England there is the same law for the rich as for 
the poor. To a large extent, happily, the fact 


the 
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corresponds wi the poet ial Mr. Charles Waring, M. P., seconded by Dr. Hallo- | belongs to a man. He may pass through fiery ad- 
administrator of the law, b il in the discharge way, and carried unanimously ” :— ’ versity with a meekness of endurance that approaches 
of his duty, visit a criminal offence committed by | That as the names have been forwarded to the com: | the sublime; and yet a few hours or days of sus- 


peer with the same punishment which he would mittee of several persons, who are ready te depore upon | pense, as the case may be, shall make bim irritable, 
a peasant. We should not need to go far, — 1 Ln L.A. © cast Wyner Work: petulant, unreasonable, shall throw him off his guard, 
to find instances of inequalit the : isible ai 

ay Sea a *. bam 1 LA gm — house, pone 9 2 — ag regret — fo and extort from him all the outward and visible signs 
m ’ A matter t ye n submit an or of an impatient will. How is the fact to be accounted 
yileged classes of society. But it is not here pee 122 inspector of ihe or sey vad N. for? What is the secret of it? 

we look for le and unrelieved abuses. Ing en inquiry upon cath, riot secre 
demands of justice may be * well met, euch ry and as they had previously requeste wos are often reminded by moralists and preachers 
and the penalties of the law evenly distributed, a8 | "Src u Board, wd elicited | W more than half the ills of life are imagioary— 
Jaw | ’ 


N 
it respects those who have d out of the cate-| n toh at hed try after dealing with the have no root of existence in fact, but in our own 


gory of loge! subjects of the re into that of charges one by one, on the assumption that the | wayward and perverse conceits. We never could see 
* inq in whi guardians and master had first sat that much is gained by this method of classifying 

tiv of in jedgmont on themselves, and then forwarded disagreeable things. Whatever be their source, evils 

. i ert) lege en te which one may appeal their verdict to the confiding Board at Whitehall, | felt are real evils. One does not alter their character 

an 9 etal theory that. Government was in every respect trustworthy, the 22 was or their force by describing them as if they had no 

in support of the beat thus summed up by Mr. Fleming, writing for the ; 

in our country is the ‘nstrument whereby every man actual existence. By far the larger proportion of the 


. vm President” :-— a or 
Wiertz of action ssion of life; and property, be | ‘The Boat, howove, do nob undertand, that thw joys of life are of the like nature and origin—for we 
2 Ls. 


| ch be | statembhte have been obteined from the witnesses them- live vastly more in the future, than in either the 

carried before it 18. found how inadequate existi selves; or that ——: of — bave present or the past. The highest authority tells us 

laws to the adjustment of the difficulties W any information as to the nature ef the evidence which — and the truth of the declaration is bei " 

, time . being per 
arise the complications of modern society ? the two, persons, referred to are really able to ge, petually and in a thousand ways illustrated i 

so andi 1 bet yond that which has been communicated by Wynee | petuslly ane in e e ite. dessa « Page 

. These . ; de 1 himself. The charge, therefore, stil stands upon his experience—that “we are saved by hope,” adding, 

instances of legalised oppression brought’ before the | unsupported testimony; and such being the fact, the what we are apt to forget, that hope which is seen 

uring the last N of tog —ů1 8 er 4 r of ng? | * —— is not hope.” For the most part, then, our own 

5 ‘oti 0 ning of the rrence, they canno ° ? 2 
r of the eg now be Yr peated to direct that an official N should | minds make both our pleasures and our sorrows. 
5 of | : Rex Pod take place without having more reliable grounds for such | Imaginati 

workhouses, it is scarcely necessary to r tulate | pr ‘hes | : magination, although it does not create, produces 

the tales of horror which were osed through TT aie fF a4 ily cats them quiokens into life and energises the otherwise 

the patient investigations of Mr. Ernest Hart and fect of all non-official Reformers, and leaves us to inert material of which they consist. It is this faculty, 

the Sick Poor * a with which our | ask the questions, Who is to blame, what is to be indeed, which provides most of the daily trials that 

ders are tos ‘= : done, and when is it to be done? Although the | constitute our moral discipline as we pass through 

1 oy and — ow or amps brought —.— with the exception of Mr. Storr and a the scenes of time, and the trials are none the less 

light, and the refinements of cruesty practised in | few others, have either denied in foto, or shown the | real because forged, and hammered, and fashioned 


898 — aoa utmost indifference, to these allegations, one cannot | for us in the interior of our own souls. It would 


at n a, | rest satisfied with laying the blame exclusively on | greatly astonish som le to learn b * 
and minister to their domfort, have made their them. Guardians of th are not necessaril r a J eee bce oot ba 
blood boil; and brought down, from the press and irremediably, Wend 1 the 1 of om m pert & thelp persone? history was composed tor 
represen all shades of political opinion, the most | mon humanity, although under existing laws, those them by the imaginative faculty, and to what an 
deserved rebuke upon the guardians of the poor. | of the metropolis are compelled to subordinate such | tent the impressions made upon them by outward 
Indeed, the only reflection with which one could | small stock as they have to a rigid and remorseless circumstances and events owed their character, 
have consented to dismiss the subject, with all its | economy, in dispensing the funds of their respective | Whether of a pleasing or a painful kind, to its plastic 
. | “i from Me, IPs „ was that parishes. ee radical evil is in the injustice | influence. Upon a certain given basis which is 
the matter W be brought before Parliament, | of the arrangements for levying Poor-rates, w ereby | supplied from without, and within certain limits 
and that then surely there would be redress. people on the verge of pauperism themselves have | assigned b isdom above hi 
Deputations ited upon Mr. Villiers, the late — 00 the relief of th * assign y a wisdom above his own, it may be truly 
to contribute more e relief of those who have | said that every man makes his own world, and is 


President of the Poor Law Board, praying him to ove the limit, than the inhabitants of Bel- | h | 
verify their statements by official investigation; — 42 ’ And the only obvious cure for himself the world which he makes. So important a 


and, „XI. Farnall, then Government | this evil i : : os will part does imagination play in determining the com- 
Inspector, conducted an inquiry at each of the — — 441 — "oar ties 4 7 — plexion of our earthly lot, and 80 incalculable is its 
workhouses complained’ of, and examined witnesses | districts. This is one of those funddmenital changes | Power of giving to our emotions their form and 
on oath. We all know with what result. The | which can only be looked for from a Parliament that colour ! 


details of horror were more revolting than had been represents population as well as property, and hence] During an interval of suspense, imagination seizes 


re and were published in all their naked- it 6 cs a 
ness for England and all the world to read. Mr. fe Roger — 1 8 M the opportunity for running riot. It is not restricted, 


Villiers himself ‘could not palliate them, but con should be one more incentive to all tres beste as in ordinary times, to the interpretation of facts as 


a 5 5 triots to join heart and soul in the battle-ory they successively present themselves, and to weaving 
his powers, to cope with the exigency, or to coutrol| which has at length been sounded by the masses of them into a story for the affections, the sympathies, 
the action of parochial bodies. Here was a clear | our population. or the judgment, but it furnishes the facts, or, rather, 
case for the interposition of Parliament. But |. The case of the Holborn evictions, to which we the substitute for them. Actual realities which 


Parliam erwise engaged, and Mr. Villiers | adverted as another instance of defecti legislation | usually give a firm foo 

liament was oth ise and Mr. Villi thold to the other powers of 
found the obstructiveness egislators only less : Ne 1 ee 
kbormigable than that of local authorities. At this for the poor, is of sufficient importance o demand | the mind, and enable them to maintain their due 


separate consideration, although our space forbids iti ‘net the imaginati 1 
. Mr. Gathorne Hardy and his colleagues took H 1 position as against the imagination, are wanting in 
tage y any further comment here. The disposition of the the case of suspense, and the latter power, as in our 


the seals of office, and the public were dil ils is indi- 
informed by Mr. Hardy that he would ha ged n ume 4 7 dreams, assumes almost unchecked supremacy over 


‘his holid ay before he had placed matters on a Hughes, who brought forward a bill to make com- the rest. Several disconcerting results are incident 
r sal ar! wg 2 powers oo po he | pensation to the labouring and small shop-keeping | t° this state of things. In the first place, imagination 
Be were cient rs 1 and onty à class, compulsory on those who get pecuniary profit feeling itself emancipated from the restraint gene- 
rt * was required cep guardians in from public improvements. His reply in substance | rally imposed upon it by positive knowledge, delights 

a was that the persons turned out of their homes by | in hovering over the extreme confines of possibility, 
It is not for outsiders to decide between the con- ublic companies were in general tenants whom the and in bringing home to the mind the most out-of- 

flicting statements of Mr. Villiers and Mr. Hardy, | Jandlords themselves could evict at a week’s notice i i i 
alth | ners y 3 tice, | the-way contingencies that can be picked up in the 
a e ee e hr rc a a a ee nene 
inc | e confession of an old and expe- ( e panies several wee : stead wie 
22 b the pole rather * ok — 2 the 2 omg needed, y by deprived a 3 1 — 
affirmation of the new resident. But whichever | of no privileges by the non-renew their leases » 8 r, and returns with, 
is right, one thing seems tolerably certain. ‘The | at the end of that term and were therefore entitled | nother, and yet another, and because the judgment 
evil is not yet grappled with, and what evidence we to no compensation. Here again we must look from | is without a basis of action, or at all events has but 
have of the p made towards this end is not | a Parliament which was satisfied with such a decla-| a very narrow one, it generally happens that before 


* 


reassuring, There has been every dis ‘tion on | ration to one that will regard existing abuses with | it has 1 1 11 ; 

the part of the public to give Mr. Hardy credit for | a livelier sense of the claims of justice and humanity. | with po ag a 1 e eee . 

e eee discharge | The principle enounced may be sound enough—the | the grimmest and most thr 1 

faithfully his grave responsibilities. And if he bad application of the Prine niet the special cir- si ur a ost threatening aspect, and is 

been wise we venture to any * would have availed cumstances, practic injustice an 4 wholesale any one of them may be, and some one of them 
ose who, dis- | inhumanity 


nenne in all likelihood is, the fact in relation to the matter 


interested motives, had made preli v investig sawn ————— about which we are waiting in uncertainty. Then, 
tion. That he has not done so we er from the ; SUSPENSE. | inasmuch as only one of these speculations can be 
Short extract from ‘the Daily News, “which has : 2 fact, and that one, even if it be so, cannot be known 
republished much of the evidence obtained by Mr.] wary is it that of all states of mind suspense is the as such, the mind feels itself indisposed, or prac- 


t rt, , F j 
Aude * . ; A405 6 least tolerable? Whence comes it that a temper tically unable, to resort to the usual methods of 


that of a man named Culverhouse who “was seen which is proof against a fasillade of small worries, and | 1 port upon which it has been accustomed to stay 
by witnsen ond Pi ing upon the broad of his bears up stoutly against the artillery of a great itself when under the pressure of a real calamity. 


back upon the bare in . calamity, is quickly and easily broken down by The vision, if we may term it so, is perpetually under- 
yard 0 Wer ahdut, He suspense? That the fact implied in e foregoing going change, and although the general character 
evidently suffering , : 


‘from fever, and his lips appeared queries is so, needs no other evidence tha: of the scenes it presents may be mainly 
! ing IS LT rec a is 8 | dr e than any man P ay y the same 
glued together with drought. He be » of Wit-| may find, if he look for it, in the closet of — ea the ſeatures of it are almost momentarily diversified. 
ness to fetch him a drink of water, which witness experience. He may bear his privations and carry Imagination has conjured up before you legions of 


—＋ Admin vs o 50 N * his burdens through the desolate places of life as possible misfortunes, all of which may prove to be 


not have a , and that he would keep him from patiently ws a camel. He may Keep his eqnasiimity anreal, but any one of which may be proved by the 
soiling the In support of this charge the under a multitudinous infliction of annoyances which, event to be actual, and you are incapacitated from 
names of seven witnesses were given, * and on the however tiny in themselves, seem, like a swarm of] putting your thoughts and feelings into a defensive 
10th of ; August, a mee of t Sick Poor | midges, to be possessed of ubiquity, and to find out attitude, because you are in uncertainty as to which 
Association, the f esolution was moved by with unerting certainty every inch of bare kin which] of all the speculative forms of misfortune which 
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threaten your peace will really assail it, or whether 
it will be assailed at all by any of them. So you do 
nothing, or nothing to a good purpose, and can only 
watch and wince, as one frightful fancy after another 
seems to make a dart at you, and you know not 
which, if any, will ultimately strike its talons into 
your soul. Few men can endure much of this kind 
of contest without breaking down. It baffles patience 
more effectually than any other form of assault. 

t Give me to know the measure of my days, how 
frail I am,” is a petition the true spirit of which rises 
up instinctively from every human hesrt. We soon 
grow weary when we go to buffet with the children 
of our own excited imagination. They are too many 
for us, too quick, too evasive. They bewilder us. 
They come upon us where we least expect them. 
Some of them haunt us with horrible pertinacity. 
They mock at us, we strike at them, and our weapon, 
whatever it be, seems only to cleave the air. The 
phantom remains just what it was before, or if it 
instantaneously vanishes, it comes back again, pos- 
sibly in more monstrous shape than ever. We were 
not made with any view to our doing battle with 
these airy creations of our own minds. We are not 
endowed with the requisite arms, intellectual, moral 
or spiritual, for successfully combating them. We 
soon become conscious that we are carrying on an 
idle warfare in a region which does not properly 
belong to us, and that the contest is one in which 
thongh we may ourselves receive many hurts, we 
can inflict none. We can wrestle courageously with 
realities, or we can acquiesce in them and accommo- 
date our will to them, and we can derive profit, some- 
times high satisfaction, from the exercise. But we 
are not qualified to wrestle with illusions, and during 
a period of suspense it is by illusions that we are 
beset. The struggle we maintain at such times is a 
struggle waged in an element foreign to our aptitudes 
and habits, and if we choose to assert ourselves under 
such circumstances, it is but natural we should pre- 
sently discover that we cannot hold our own. People, 
good people, strong-minded people, patient people, 
are often astonished and confounded—aye, and their 
best friends too—by the irritability and petulance 
into which they are suddenly betrayed by suspense. 
They had not previously thought themselves so weak. 
The worst of facts shook their equanimity far less 
than the silliest of fancies. 

The truth is that whenever a mist of suspense 
settles down upon the sea of life, it should be con- 
sidered that my lord Will-be-will, as John Bunyan 
styles him, is under orders to quit the helm. In 
this state of affairs, a keener eye, and a steadier hand, 
than his is requisite to safe sailing. Not an active 

magination, but a sober faith, should then take the 
command. And as we cannot steer our course by 
sight, it will be not only our wisest, but our most 
comfortable plan, to desist from all effort to do so, 
and to allow our affairs to be guided to their issue by 
a constant reference to those fixed truths of spiritual 
knowledge which cannot deceive our expectations. 
It is not an easy, but it is the best, thing to be done. 
If, under any and every kind of suspense, we would 
habituate ourselves to regard the function of choice 
as thereby arrested, and the duty of submission and 
trust imperatively placed before us, to us, at all 
events, so far as our anxieties were concerned, it 
would cease to be suspense, and we should hold fast 
by a certainty where all around us is uncertain. To 
teach us to do this, and to exercise us in doing it, is the 
epecial end of suspense. It may be met and mastered 
in one way, and in one way only. If we fight against 
it we shall sooner or later be worsted— sooner rather 
than later. If we stand by in the quiet exercise of 
faith, and let it resolve itself, we shall not only main- 
tain our patience, and escape hosts of self-inflicted 
troubles, but we shall be in the best p< ssible position 
to reap benefit from the result. 


Tux Rerorm MRETINd at LRIDS.— The follow- 
ing letter was received from Mr. Bright, M. P., in reply 
to an invitation to attend a meet:ng at Leeds :— 

Rochdale, August 30, 1866. 

Dear Sir,—I cannot come to your intended mesting. 


I am obliged to keep away from almost all the meetings 
to which I am invited, 


I suppose the West Riding working men will take 


some steps to hold a greet meeting, like that which has 
been held in Birmingham. 


It will not do for the West Riding to content itself 


with past expressions of opinion on the great subject of 
Reform. 


I thank your committee for the 


invitation, although I 
am notable to accept it. 


Yours very truly, 


J . 
R. M. Carter, Esq., Leeds. * 
A Neat CourlixxxT.—“ Ob, Mr. Smith, this pea 
will never come to perfection!” said a pretty girl to 
— mye of N Paul's. Permit me, then,” 
said he, gently taking her hand and walking towards 
the plant, “to lead perfection to the pea.” 1 


Foreign and Colonial. 


PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

The ratifications of the treaty of peace were ex- 
changed at Prague on Thursday morning. 

The entire text of this document has.been published. 
The substance of the most important articles is given 
below. : 

Article I. binds the treaty cf peace and friendship 
upon the respective sovereigne, their heirs, and 
descendants, their States and subjects. 

Article II. confirms the preliminaries of peace signed 
at Nikolsburg on the 26th July, and the Emperor 
of Austria gives his consent to the union of the 
Lombardo- Venetian K ngdom with the Kingdom of 
Laly, without imposing any other condition than the 
liquidation of those debts which have been acknow- 
ledged charges on the territories now resigned, in 
conformity with the Treaty of Zurich. 

Article III. releases the prisoners of war. In 
Article IV. Austria recognises the dissolution of the 
late German Bund and the new formation of Germany 
in which she shall take no part. : 

In Article V. his Mejesty the Emperor of Austria 
transfers to his Majesty the King of Prussia all the 
rights he acquired under the peace of Vienna on the 
30th of October, 1864, to the Duchies of Holetein and 
Schleswig, with the understanding that the people of 
the northern district of Schleswig, if by free vote 
they express a wish to be united to Denmark, shall 
be ceded to Denmark accordingly. 

Article VI. secures to Saxony its present limite, the 
King of Prussia reserving to himselt the right to make 
a separate treaty with the King of Saxony, defining 
her position in the Confederation. 

Article X. provides that no adherent of the Duchies 
of Holstein and Schleswig, and no subject of their 
Majesties the King of Prussia and the Emperor of 
Austria is, to be prosecuted, troubled, or in any way 
molested in his person or his property on account of 
his political position during recent events and the 
recent war. 

Art. XI. provides that Austria shall contribute 
40,000,000 Prussian dollars towards the war expenses 
of the latter Power, 15,000,000 of which are to be 
deducted as the amount of Austria's claim on the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein by the treaty of 
1864, and 5,000,000 further to be deducted for the 
maintenance of the Prussian army on Austrian 
territory up to the time of the conclusion of peace. 

Art. XII. provides for the evacuation of Austrian 
territory by Prussian troops. 

The Pall Mall Gazette correspondent says :— 

In the midst of the embarrassments which have been 
brought on Prussia by her victories and annexations, and 
on Austria by her defeats, the Governments of both 
these States are, we hear, very busily engaged in enlarg- 
ing and improving their armies. The proceedings are 
kept very secret, especially in Prussia, but a few details 
of the general arrangements which have been adopted 
have trauspired. The Prussian army is to be so 
organised that when necessary it may be increased by 
the contingents furnished by the newly acquired 
provinces, without for the present alarming any foreign 
susceptibilities by the formation of cadres. Austria, on 
the other hand, though isolated and nearly ruined, is 
devoting her last resources to the speedy organisation 
and enlargement of her scattered and disheartened army. 
The Archduke Albert, a soldier of the old Austrian 
school, has been placed by the Emperor Francis Joseph 
at the head of a committee the object of which is to put 
the Austrian army on a more efficient and powerful 
footing. This committee has decided upon an imme- 
diate increase of the number of regiments of infantry 
of the line from 80 to 100, of those of artillery from 
12 to 20, and a proportionate increase of the rifle 
regiments. This, it is true, is only to be an augmenta- 
tion of cadres, which will not greatly increase the 
expenditure, for Austria is now obliged to keep and pay 
an enormous number of commissioned officers who have 
been created during the war, and many of the men 
have been sent home on furlough. 


PRUSSIA AND BAVARIA. 

The text of the treaty of peace concluded between 
Prussia and Bavaria has been published. The prin- 
cipal provisions are—the King of Bavaria undertakes 
to pay the King of Prussia the sum of thirty million 
florins in silver crowns or bullion as indemnity for 
the war expenses incurred by Prussia. After the 
exchange of ratifications of this present treaty the 
Zod Prussian reserve corps shall evecuate Bavaria by 
forced marches. The King of Prussia will withdraw 
his other troops from Bavarian territory with the 
least possible delay immediately after deposit of the 
guarantee stipulated by Art. 3, or after the payment 
of the indemnity. The King of Bavaria recognises 
the arrangements stipulated in a preliminary treaty 
concluded on the 26th July at Nikolsburg, between 
Prussia and Austria. His Majesty also adheres to 
that treaty and its stipulations in eo far as they relate 
to the future of Germany. The repartition of the 
portion of property belonging to the late Germanic 
Confederation shall be sub:equently regulated by 
special convention. Claims having been made by 
Prussia to the possession of a gallery of pictures 
transferred from Dusseldorf to Munich, the contracting 
powers have agreed to submit the question to arbi- 
tration, For this purpose Bavaria will designate 
three courts of appeal, from which Prussia will choose 


the one to take the matter into consideration and 


ronounce the decision. A rectification of frontier 
aving been found necessary for strategic reasons and 
on account of general traffic, the King of Bavaria 
cedes to the King of Prussia the districts of Gers- 
feld and of Orb, with the enclave of Caulsdorf, 
situated between Saal eld and the Prussian canton of 
Ziegenruch. Immiediately after the exchange of the 
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} ratifications of this present treaty the high contracting 


powers will appoint commissions charged to regulate 
the frontiers, All prisoners of war shall be set at 
liberty and transported free of cost either to Hof or 
to Aschaffenburg within a weekfafter the exchange of 
the ratifications of the present treaty. The ratifica- 
tion of this present treaty shall take place at latest 
within twelve days from this date, and the armistice, 
as well as the arrangements made for the line of 
demarcation, consequently rema n in force up to that 
period, 


PRUSSIA AND WURTEM BURG. 

The treaty of peace between Prussia and Wurtem- 
burg stipulates that his Majesty the King of Wurtem- 
burg shall pay his Majesty the King of Prussia the 
sum of 8,000,000f. within two months, towards 


covering part of the costs incurred by Prussia in 
the war. 


GERMANY. 
THE PRUSSIAN CHAMBERS. 
Phe Indemnity Bull was brought under discussion 
in the Chamber of Deputies on Sept. lst. In the 
discussion which ensued the bill was chiefly opposed 
by Herren Waldeck and Gneist, who pointed out 
that Ministerial responsibility did not exist in Prussia, 
Herren Wagrer, Michaelis, and Lowe, made e es 
in support of the bill. Count Bismark, President of 
the Ministry, made a speech, in which he declared that 
the Government sought to bring about that internal 
harmony of which the Fatherland stood in need, and 


it hoped to be successful, since the Deputies would 


have recognised that the views of the Government 
were not so much at variance with the objects proposed 
by the majoiity of the House as had at one time been 
supposed. Nor did he mean to except the question 
of internal reforms, but at the present moment the 
most important matters to be dealt with were the yet 
unfinished tasks of foreign policy. Oount Bismark 
then pointed out the friendly attitude of the Austrian 
official press and of the South German populations 
towards Prussia, and stated that on the other hand 
there was hardly a single European Power which had 
willingly aided in the establishment of the new unity 
of Germany. The task of Prussia, he declared in 
conclusion, was not yet finished. Its accomplishment 
would require the combined exertion of the entire 
nation. 

On the resumption of the debate, Count Von 
Eulenberg, Minister of the Interior, said that the in- 
demnity was not an armistice with the Government; 
its adoption would be the preliminaries of a real and 
lasting peace. 

On the vote being taken, Articles 1, 3; and 4 of the 
draught of the Committee were passed by a large 
majority, and Article 2 by 230 against 75 votes. 
The wholeg bill was subsequently adopted by a large 
majority of votes. 

On the 28th ult., says the Zimes correspondent, 
the special committee of the Lower House on the 
Annexation Bill held anotlier sitting. In it Oount 
Bismark definitely approved the amendment, which 
provided that the Prussian Oonstitution shall become 
valid in Hanover, Nassau, Hesse-Oassel, and Frankfort 
on the 1st of October, 1867. He particularly desired 


the committee to hasten the completion of the bill, 
and said :— : 


It was just possible that Prussia would be called upon 
to vindicate the possession of what she has now acquired. 
The first Silesian war produced s second and a third, and 
there was no telling whether they might not have to go 
through a similar succession of cam in the present 
instance, He therefore wished to . the matter 
promptly settled, so as to give foreign Powers no further 
opportunity for interference. To do a necessary thing 
at once was to gain a double advantage from it. The 
Cabinet had difficulties to contend with in various 
quarters, and might well expect the House to second its 
action, consideriog what the circumstances of the times 
were, The right of Prussia to annex the States men- 
tioned was a more sacred right than that of conquest. 
It was from the right of Germany to live, breathe, and 
exist that Prussia derived her commission to incorporate 
with her own body politic such disjecta membra of the 
nation as had been won in honest wariare. The interval 
between now and the extension of the Prussian Consti- 
tution to the new provinces he would employ to pro- 
claim the laws of military service in them, and estab- 
lish the right of all subjects of the Crown to reside and 
carry on trade in rag os of the united kingdom, He 
had no doubt that before long all classes in the States 
annexed would unite in acknowledging the wisdom of 
this proceeding. This was a transition period, but its 
attendant difficulties could be easily overcome by the 
adoption of the proper means. He was not surprised 
to find that, when people in the minor States had so 
long enjoyed an existence undiaturbed by great political 
cares, there should be some among them averse to the 
duties of a more responsible position. But the great 
majority took a more extended view even now, and the 
rest would come round soon enough. In point of fact, 
the only choice they had was to me the citizens of 
a great German State or to beat the mercy of foreign 
Powers. 

These sentiments, heartily concurred in by tho 
committee, will meet with equal approval on the part 
of the nation generally. Unity meetings continue as 
frequent as ever, For eminent speakers and peremp- 
tory demands, the one which came off at Leipsio on 
the 26th is the most remarkable, It was presided over 
by a Liberal member of the Saxon Chamber, and 
attended by many other. oo and manufacturers 


from different parte of the kingdom. In the debate it 
was urged that :— 


Embodiment with Prussia would be the most desirable 
fate that could befall Saxony. Should this unfortunately 
be impossible, the interests of the country required tha 


che Saxon 


t 
army, at any rate, should cease to exist, and 
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tants of Schlesw 
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in the Prussian.army. To Prussia 
wot aber fo a State whose prosperity depended upon 
all | — 


connection with ber, and whose people, 
that regerds descent and national eg were 
identical with those of the great 


orthern State. 


Still, this long been the sole aim and obj-ct of the 
Nr and was sure 9 so again 
after the reinstitution of either the present Sovereign or 


his son. So the only way of lessening their power for 
evil was to deprive them of all military resources, an 
place the ve in the hands of the only State 
capable of using it for somethiog higher than he pur- 
poses. It was true that the condition of the Saxons 


would be a very ag i one. They mesh Reve. 2 


submit to the rigours the F rossian miu 
(Fry vi s a arded to 
tion wifhoas 98) + this # — for the 


Prassian citizens. 

, rel of September 3 “On 

Faedre | says :— 

1400 at a n us deputation from the inbabi- 
ceeded to Berlin, in order to 
present a petition for the reunion of Norti.ern Schles- 
wig with Denmark. Count Bismark, however, refused 
to receive the deputation.” — 


these vestions will be reserved 
dy an in the treaty of peace. 
from the Neue Freie Presse is 
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NaPpoikon. 


St. Cloud, Ang. 11, 1866. 


Advices from Paris state that the formalities rela- 
tive to the cession of Venetia to Italy are concluded ; 
that the * will probably evacuate the Quedli- 
lateral befo: t 


pt. 5, and that on that day Victor 
ieee yl eke 14 Venice, Grest news 
ee ee 85 


FRANCE. 
i the let of ber, have 
eer te i gg tak S8 de 


valette. 


tendered and 

for Foreign J 

W by M. 
Drouyn de 


the Privy, Oc 
Grand Orons of the Legion of Honour. 


~ to apcept your resi 
1 


ot my esteem by nami 
nol. The new post w 
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Nenn 


th 
5 have rendered precious to me. 


drive in the Boie de Bo 
shortly to ‘proce 


Minister. The morning papers 


triumph of the Rouber 
cessions. to Count Bismark. 


wished to 


_ _ OTBOASSTA. 
Letters ‘at St. Petersbi 
Kalé state that 7,000 Abasians attac 


only G00 men, A 


of 1,100 Russian 


d | Imperial authority. 


ad | for the preparation of this document contained, among 


6 has been named Member of | Lawre Senator Di Origen S. Seymour, Henr 
eta Benedetti has received the tay to 1 1 4 


Emperor has addressed the following letter 
to the late Minister for Foreign 


Drouyn de Lhuys,—I deeply regret that of Iowa; Robert J. Walker, and Senator M’ Dougall, 
| b 


your co-operation, 1 am 


0 give phat 085 
* At ee Ott off those relations 
bth ent and devotion to niyself and 
On Saturday the Emperor took a long walk and a 
’ ulogne. He is expected 
ed to Biarritz, where he'will join the 
- ‘Bmpress and Prince Ithperlal. The Paris corre- | pea 
spondent of the 1 ‘pays 55 * f sa of | men in 
conversation is the dismissel of M. n de Lhu 5 5 0 
nne Boreign regarding the Union in ite restoration aa more sacred 
in : elie, the incident of instant and continuing trial, hereby issues and pro- 
in silence, having pee tle te be ot fo — claims the following declaration of * ples and — 


822 dy the late 


from Soukoum 
and captured | im 
det town on the 87th July, the Russian 


G. rrison at | essential to the existence of our Kepu 
the time n 


forcement 
ep had subsequently arrived at! any authority or power to deny this right to any Stete, 


enemy were making daily attacks upon the town, but 
were each time repulsed with heavy loss. Reinſoros- 
ments were expected. ; 

The Invalide Russe ‘gong intelligence dated 
Zist August, stating that the insurgents in the 
Caucasus have sent delegates to the Russian com- 
mander announcing their readiness to submit to the 


AMERICA. 
THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION, 


The National Union Convention at Philadelphia 
has absorbed public attention almost exclusively in 
America, Its object was to unite the executive and 
ite supporters with the former Secessioniste, in order 
that the President’s plan of reconstruction might be 
cerried out. The most obnoxious of the Nor:hern 
Radicals were got out of the way; Fernando Wood 
withdrew at the outset, and Vallandigham was with 
much difficulty persuaded to absent himself from the 
Conyention, and render the prospects of harmony 
more probable, The opening of this mass meeting is 
thus described by the Times correspondent :— 


Fivally, at a few moments after noon, the proceedings 
of the great Convention were ed in a manner which 
raised the enthusiasm of both 4 elegates and : peotators to 
the highest pitch. The Convention met with the object 
of cementing the broken sections of a common country, 
sections whose cordial hatred of each other has long 
been ified by the antagonism of Massachusetts and 
South Carolina. The Postmaster-General of the United 
States, Alexander W. Randall, called the meeting to 
order, and in a loud voice announced that the harmony 
of a reunited country would be signified by the eatry 
into the Convention of the delegations from South 
Carolina and Massachusetts arm-in-arm. Then, in the 
distance, were seen filing into the main hall the two 
delegations representing the rival States with linked 
arma, the procession being headed by Major-General 
| Couch, a Federal officer, who fought all turough the 
war, and Governor James L. Orr, who had been an 
ardent Confederate. As this unusual and emblematic 
procession approached the main stand the vast aseem- 
blage rose to their feet, and for many minutes cheered 
and shouted and threw up their caps, while the musi- 
cians added to the enthus by playing a medley, in 
which Dixie“ and the Bonnie Blue Flag,“ famous 
Southern airs, were intermingled with the Northern 
rallying tones of “Yankee Doodle” and the Star- 
spangled Benner.“ But the ceremonial did not close 
here. The Federal General Custer, a famous and dash- 
ing cavalry commander, proposed cheers for the tune of 
% Dixie,” which were given with a will; and the Con- 
federate General Richard Taylor, a brother of Mrs. 
Davis, proposed cheers for a restored “ Union,” which 
were also given with enthusiasm. Finally, the Thirty- 
six States,” pr by a Missouri delegate, were 
honoured with similar applause, and the vast mass of 
wage who had shouted themselves hoarse, relapsed 
noe. 


On the second day of meeting the following despatch 
was read to the meeting and reeeived with wild ap- 


lause :— 
1 Washington, August 14. 
To the Hon. O. H. Browning ses the Hon. A. W. 
Randall, at the Convention, Philadelphia,—I thank you 
for your cheering and encouraging despatch. The finger 
of Providence is nnerring, and will guide you safely 
throngh, The people must be trusted, and the country 


will be restored. My faith is unshaken as to the ulti- 
mate success. 
ANDREW JOHNSON. 
All attempte by the various speakers to introduce 


matters irrelevant to the purpose of the Convention 
were quickly eu sed, and finally an address and 
Wee eed upon for dissemination among 
| the people as embodying the principles of the 

“National Union Party.” The committee selected 


ions were 


other names, those of General Couch. William Beach 


J. Raymond, Willem Bigler, Reverdy Johnson, 
William A. Graham, Governor Marvin, of Florida; 
Senator Davis, of Kentucky ; General G. W. M’Cook, 
of Obio; Senator Hendricks, of Indiana; O. H. 
| Browning, Secretary of the Interior ; General Benton, 


of Oalifornia. 
The declaration is of sufficient interest and import- 
ance to be published entire :— 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

The National Union Convention now assembled in the 
city of Philadelpbia, composed of delegates from every 
State and territory in the Union, admonished by the 
solemn lessons which for the last five years it has pleased 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe to give to the 
American people, profoundly grateful for the return of 
peace, desirous as are a large majority of their cou ry- 
sincerity to forget and forgive the past, rever- 
ing the Constitution as it comes to us from our ancestors, 


with deep anxiety into the future as 


1 on which they have, with perfect unanimity 

1. We bail with gratitude to Almighty God the end 
of war, and the return of peace to an ted and be- 
loved land. 

2, The war just closed has maintained the authority 
of the Constitution, with all the powers which it con- 
fers, and all the restriction which it imposes upon the 

eneral Goveroment, unabridged and unaltered, and it 
preserved the Union, with the equal — dignity, 
and authority of the States perfect and un 


paire 
3. R ntation in the ress of the United State 
ond in the eldberel 06 is a right rr. 


by the 
Constitution as abiding in every State, and as 1 
upon its people — fundamental in its nature an 
blican institutions; 


and neither Congress nor the general Government has 


Soukoum Kalé and driven out the insurgents. The | 


or to withhold its enjoyment under the Constitution 
from the people thereof, 

4. We call upon the people of the United States to 
elect to Congress, as members thereof, none but men 
who admit this fundamental right of r 
and who will receive to seats therein loyal represents“ 
tives from every State in allegiance to the United States, 
subject to the constitutional right of each House to 
judge of the elections, returns, aud qualifications of its 
own meu bers. 

5. The Constitution of the United States, and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, are the supreme law 
of the land, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. All the powers 
not conferred by the Constitution upon the general 
Government, nor probibited by it to the States, are 
** reserved to the States or to the Wn thereof,” and 
among the rights thus reserved to the States is the right 
to prescribe qualification for the elective franchise 
therein, with which right Congress cannot interfere. No 
State or combination of States has the right to withdraw 
from the Union, or to exclude, through their action in 
Con or otherwise, any other State or States from 
the Union. The union of these States is perpetual, and 
cannot be dissolved. 

6. Such amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States may be made by the people thereof as 
they may deem expedient, but only in the mode pointed 
out by its provisions; and in proposing such amend- 
ments, whether by Congress or by a convention ratify- 
ing the same, all the States of the Union have an 
equal and an indefeasible right to a voice and a vote 
thereon. 

7. Slavery is abolished and for ever prohibited, and 
there is neither desire nor purpose on the part of the 
Southern States that it should ever be re-established 
upon the soil or within the jurisdicti n of the United 
States, And the shfranchiined slaves in all the States 
of the Union should receive, in common with all their 
inhabitants, equal protection in every right of person 


and an ks 

8. ile we regard as utterly invalid and never to be 
assumed or made of binding force any obligation incurred 
or undertaken in making war against the United States, 
we hold the debt of the nation to be sacred and invio- 
late; and we proclaim our purpose in discharging this, 
as in performing all other national obligation, to main- 
tain, unimpaired and unimpeached, the honour and 
the faith of the Republic. 

9. Itis the duty of the National Government to recog- 
nise the services of the Federal soldiers and sailors in 
the contest just closed by meeting promptly and fully 
all their jast and rightful claims for the services they 
have rendered the nation, and by extending to those of 
them who have survived and to the widows and orphans 
of those who have fallen the most generous and consi- 
derate care. 
10. In Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, who in his great office has stood steadfast iff his 
devotion to the Constitution, the laws, and interes‘s of 
his country, unmoved by persecution and 89 
reproach—baving faith unassailable in the people an 
in the principle of free government, we recognixe a chief 
magistrate worthy of the nation and equal to the t 
crisis upon which his lot is cast; and we tender to him, 
in the discharge of his high and responsible duties, our 
profound respect and assurance of our cordial and 
sincere support, 
The great difficulty—that of representation—is not 
touched in these resolutions, so far at least as regards 
the proportion of negro population to representation. 
It will be remembered that the Constitution of the 
United States provides that representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several Stages 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons three-fifths of all other persons.” The 
“three-fifths of sll other persons” meaning the 
coloured population, being now “free persons,” the 
Radicals contend that if the representation of the 
Southern States is based upon the whole population, 
the negroes should have a vote; while the President’s 
scheme would bestow the one condition without the 
other, and thus the Southerners would be more power- 
ful in Congress than before the war. With regard to 
this issue, which will be fought out at the elections, 
the difficulty is palpable. A decision in favour of the 
Southern party would lead to the speedy carrying out 
of President Johnson's scheme, with what results one 
hardly likes to conjecture, while an adverse vote would 
leave matters much as they sre. The London corre- 
8 of the Leeds Mercury seye, That President 
ohnson has committed himself to the Philadelphia 
party is well known, ard to secure the troops on his 
side he has displaced every officer who disagreed with 
him in politics, and appointed bis own partisans. 
Under these circumstances, as it is impossible to fore- 
seo to what lengths this political struggle may go, it 
may be wise to strengthen Canada, in order to protect 
the border against the Fenians.” — 

On the 18th of August the committee specially 
pppalnted by the convention waited upon President 
Johnson, in order to present to him an authenticated 
record of the proceedings of the convention, The 
committee was headed by Mr. Reverdy Johnson, the 
chairman. Following are the principal passages in 
the President’s reply :— 

So far as the Executive department of the Govern- 
ment is concerned, the effort has been made to restore 
the Union, to beal the breach, to pour oil into the 
wounds which were consequent upon the struggle, and, 
to speak in common phrase, to re, as the learned 
and wise physician would, a plaister, healing in cha- 
racter and co-extensive with the wound. We thought, 
and yet think, that we had partially succeeded; but as 
the work progressed, as reconciliation seemed to be 
taking place and the country becoming united, we found 
a disturbing and marting ‘element opposing us. In 
alluding to that element, I shall go no further than did 
yout convention and the distinguished gentleman who 

as delivered to me the report of its proceedings. I 
shall make no reference to it which I do not believe the 
time and the occasion justify. We have witnessed in 
one department of the Government every effort, 


as it 
were, to prevent the restoration of peace and harmon 
in the Union. We have been hanging upon the verte 
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of the Government, as it were, a body called, or which 
assumes to be, the Congress of the United States, but, 
in fact, a Congress of only part of the States. We 
have seen this Congress assume and pretend to be for 
the Union, when its every step and act tended to per- 

tuate disunion aod make a disruption of the States 
inevitable. Instead of promoting c.nciliation and har: 
mony, its legislation has partaken of the character of 
penalties, retaliation, and revenge. This has been the 
course and the policy of one department of your Govern- 
ment, 

The humble individual who now addresses you stands 
the representative of another department of the Govern- 
ment. The manner in which he was called upon to 
occupy the position I shall not allude to on this occa- 
sion ; suffice it to say that be is here under the con- 
stitution of the country, and being here by virtue of its 

rovisions, he takes his stand upon the charter of our 
iberties as the great rampart of civil and religious 
liberty. (Prolonged cheers.) Having been taught in 
my early life to hold it sacred, and having practised 
upon it during my whole public career, I shall ever 
continue to reverence that constitution—the oonstitu- 
— of the fathers of our country—and to make it my 
guide, 

My countrymen, we all know that, in the language of 
Thomas Jefferson, “‘ tyranny, and despotism even, can 
be exercised and exerted more effectually by the many 
than the one.“ We have seen a Congress gradually 
encroach, step by step, upon conetitutional rights, and 
violate, day after day, and month after month, the 
fundamental principles of the Government. We have 
seen a Congress that seemed to forget that there was a 
Constitution of the United States, and that there was 
a limit to the sphere and scope of legislation. We have 
seen a Congress in a minority assume to exercise powers 
which, if allowed to be carried out, would result in 
despotism or monarchy itself, 


The President here approached the spot where 
Senator Johnson was standing, and said :— 


I consider the proceedings of this cor.vention, Sir, as 
more important than those of any convention that ever 
assembled in the United States. When I look with my 
mind’s eye upon that convention of citizens, coming 
together voluntarily, and sitting in council, with ideas, 
wih principles, and views commensurate with all the 
States, and co-extensive with the whole people, and 
contrast it with the collection of gentlemen who are 
trying to destroy the country, I regard it as more im- 
portant than any convention that has sat, at least since 
1787. I think I may say also that the declarations that 
were there made are equal with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence itself, and here to-day I pronounce it a second 
Declaration of Independence. . , . 

Let me in this connection ask you, what have I to 
gain more than the advancement of the public welfare? 
I am as much opposed to the indulgence of egotism as 
any one, but here, in a conversational manner, while 
formally receiving the proc@ediogs of this convention, I 
may be permitted again to ask, What have I to gain, 
consulting human ambition, more than I have gained, 
except in one thing? My race is nearly run. I have 
been placed in the high office which I occupy under the 
Constitution of the country, and I may say I have held, 
from lowest to highest, almost every position to which 
a man may attain in our Government. I have passed 
through every position—from an alderman of a village 
to the Presidency of the United States. And surely, 
gentlemen, this should be enough to gratify a reasonable 
ambition. 

If I wanted authority, or if I wished to perpetuate 
my own power, how easy it would have been to bold and 
wield that which was placed in my hands bv the measure 
called the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill.“ With an arm 
which it placed at my discretion, I could have remaine 
at the capital of the nation, and with its fifty or sixty 
millions of appropriations at my disposal, with the 
machinery to be worked by my own hands, with my 
satraps and d+penden's in every town and village, and 
then with the Civil Righ's Bill” following as an 
auxiliary in connection with all the other appliances of 
the Government, I could have proclaimed myself dicta- 
tor. But, gentlemen, my pride and my ambition have 
been to occupy that position which retains all power in 
the bands of the people. It is upon that I have always 
relied—it is upon that I rely now. And I repeat that 
neither the taunts nor jeers of Congress, nor of a sub- 
sidised calumniating press, can drive me from my pur- 
pore. I acknowledge no superior except my God, the 
author of my existence, and the people of the United 
States. For the one, I try to obey all His commands as 
best I can compatible with my poor humanity ; for the 
other, in a political and representative sense, the bizh 


behests of the people have always been respected and 
obeyed by me. f 


On the conclusion of his speech three cheers were 
given for the President, and three more equally 
earnest for General Grant. The President and his 
suite then withdrew to the door Jeacing into the main 
hall of the mansion, where-he stopped, General Grant 
standing on his left, and the members of the Cabinet 
extending the line to the left of General Grant, 

The New York Herald states that Mr. Davis will 
shortly be released on bail. 

General Sheridan has revoked his order establishing 
martial law in New Orleans. He reports that the 
immediate caure of the recent riots was the aseembling 
of the Free State Conventior, headed by revolutionary 
agitators, but he denounces the manner in which the 
Mayor and police suppressed the riots as unneces- 
sarily atrocious and amounting to murder. He 
recommends the removal of the Mayor and Governor. 

In President Johnson’s proclamation concerning 
Emperor Maximilian’s decree for the blockade of 
Matamoras, he declares the decree to be null and voi 
as far as the United States are concerned, and tha 
any attempt to enforce it will not be allowed. 


In accordance with this proclamation the Federal 
steamer Mahaska has left Pensacola for Tampico. 


— — 


CANADA. 

The Canadian Parliament was prorogued on the 
15th ult, The speech addressed by the pm of the 
. Assembly to the Governor-General, after 
reference 


-the British Colonies of North America will 


orators, such as Speaker Colfax, General 


the Fenian raid and the prompt measures | 


taken to repel the invaders, continued as follows in 
relation to the confederation scheme :— 


In view of the approaching changes in the political 
condition of British North America, our attention bas 
been seriously directed to the formation of the local 
governments of Upper and Lower Canada, to be con- 
ducted hereafter by a federative union with the maritime 
provinces. Resolutions embodying the opinions of the 
Legislature upon this momentous question have been 
matured, agreed upon, and transmitted to your Excel- 
lency, to be forwarded for the consideration of the 
Imperial Government. The gradual but decided change 
of public opinion in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
in behalf of a closer alliance with Canada, the favour 
with which the scheme of confederation has been received 
by the most eminent statesmen in the mother country, 
and the cordial sati- faction evinced throughout these 
provinces at the prospect of a political union with those 
who are already so nearly connected with us by ties of 
interest and friendly intercourse, agree in encouraging 
the hope that we are about to enter upon a new era, 
wherein, by the favour and blessing of Almighty God, 
me a 
great, powerful, and wealthy nation, cleaving the closer 
to the parent State, because of the freedom we enjoy 
under the beneficent rule of our beloved Queen. 

The bill for defraying the expenses of the civil 
government received the Royal assent. The Governor- 
General, in his reply, said :— 

I rejoice that you have completed your part of the 
plan for the union of the colonies of British North 
America, and I shall not fail to transmit to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, for presentation to Her 
Majesty, your address on this subject. Io bringing to a 
close the last session likely to be held under the Act for 
the Union of the Two Canadas, I congratulate the Parlia- 
ment which that law called into existence on the retro- 
spect afforded by the events of the last quarter of a 
century in this province. You can mark during that 
period the firm consolidation of your institutions, both 


political and municipal, the extended settlement of your | 


country, the development of your internal resources and 
foreign trade, the improvement and simplification of 
your laws, and, above all, the education which the adop- 
tion of the system of responsible government has afforded 
to your statesmen in the well-tried ways of the British 
Constitution. The same principles, the application of 
which has been attended with so much advantage in the 
smaller union, will be the guide of your course in the 


larger sphere of action on which you are now about to 


enter, and I fervently pray that the blessings which you 
have hitherto enjoyed may be given in larger measure to 
that new nationality of which you will form a part, and 
the dimensions of which will entitle it to a high place 
among the Powers of the world. 


The great Fenian picnic at Buffalo, which it was 


expected would prove an occasion for avother Fenian 


raid, pessed off quietly. It was attended by ten or 
fifteen thousand Irishmen. The American correspon- 
dent of the Daily News says :— 


The alarm provedjto have been AMalse one, but it is 
not impossible that Secretary Seward’and the President 
may have another opportunity to add to their present 
unpopularity with the Irish before November comes in. 
Meantime Attorney+General Stansberry, by direction of 
Mr. Johnson, orders a nolle prosequi to be entered in 
the case of the Fenians who were to have been tried in 
Buffalo; while, on the other hand, Banks, Wilson, and 
President Roberts are advertised to speak at a great 
Feuian meeting to be held at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts; and within the past week other 82 
n, an 
Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, have been addressing 
Western Feuians in condemnation of the exi-ting 
neutrality laws, and of Mr. Johnson for allowing them 
to be executed. The democratic papers, in turn, find it 
necessary to inform the Irish that though the President 
felt compelled to execute the laws of the land against 
such undertakings as the Fort Erie raid, yet in Ten- 
nessee he was always a foe of the Know Nothings,” 
and that all the past history of the Democratic party is 
a guarantee that the negro will never by any action of 
theirs be made the equal of the Irishman, while it is 
the instinct of the Black Republicans to elevate their pet 
at the expense of the white labourer. 


The Daily Telegraph of Monday has this paragraph, 
of semi-official appearance :— 


The latest advices from Canada are the reverse of dis- 
couraging. We have already stated the reinforcements 
which have been placed under orders for the colony; 
but of course it will have been understood that Govern- 
ment is in constant communication with the Jocal autho- 
rities, and every measure will be taken which prudence 
may dictate. We believe that with the amount of aid 
now contemplated, the colonists feel quite confident in 
their power to protect their land frontier, extensive as 
it is. The only doubt has turned upon the facilities 
afforded to invaders by the lakes, and for that service 


the steps already taken will, in all likelihood, prove 


sufficient. The object of the Government, however, is 
not simply to avoid responsibility by a literal compliance 
with urgent demands, but to meet the. admirable spirit 
of the colonists with a corresponding promptitude and 
energy, and to render the defence of the whole frontier, 
ashore and afloat, thoroughly effective. 

Stephens has declined an offer, alleged to have been 
made by Sweeney, for the fusion of the Stepbens and 
Roberts factions of Fenians, Sweeney denies having 
made any such offer. Roberts is reported to be pre- 
paring for another raid on Canada in September. 

The Governor-General of Canada has left for 
Quebec, en route for Europe. 


INDIA. 

1 uch suffering continues in the famine- stricken 
districts of Bengal, and the people are flocking to 
Oaicutia for relief. | 

Lord Nepier is making a tour through the dis- 
tricts in Madras, which are suffering from the same 
cause, 

The Government of India has sanctioned the esta 
lishment of money order offices in the Bombay and 
Madras presidencies 

Extensive floods have taken place in Guzerat, which | 
caused a stoppage of the railway traffic bet 


Bombay and Surat for some days. Communication is 
now partially restored. 

The Indien telegraph between Bombay and 
Kurrachee is in a shame‘vl condition, and, in con- 
sequence, no direct overland telegram from England 
of a later date than the 29th July has been received 
here. 

Three ships have been totally wrecked at Alibang 
outside Bombay harbour. Their names are Zenobia, 
Vernon, and Themis. ' 

The piece goods market is strong, but cotton is dull. 
Money is easier, although public confidence is not 
reatored, The public health is excellent. The rainfall 
exceeds eighty inches. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Mazzini’s Lerrer.—SEIZURE AND PROSECUTION 
oF THE “ Unita Itarrana.’—The Unita Italiana, 
of August 24, contains the following :— 

His Majesty’s Attorney-General, seeing that the Unita 
Italiana of this day contains in its first article, filling 
the whole four columns of the first page and more than 
half of the second, and signed by Giuseppe Mazzini, a 
provocation against constitutional iostitutione— seeing 
that the article which immediately follows contains the 
same offence, and moreover, excites to hatred between 
the different classes of society— seeing that an article 
entitled, A proposition,” in the same number contains 
an offence against the sacred person of the King, and 
is calculated to expose him ‘to contempt and ke, 
orders under Articles 13. 19, 22, 14, of the Press Law of 
the 26th of March, 1848, and Article 471 of the penal 
code, the seizure of the said number and the commence- 
ment of a prosecution against the manager of the said 
paper, Giacinto Piazza. 

Signed on behalf of the Attorney-General, 
ZENDBINI. 


A Curropopisi’s Fres.—A pedicure and chiro- 
podist named David tried an action a few days 2 
at ainst Mdlie. Leonide Leblanc, late an actress at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, but who, since the publication in 
her name of a work of small literary merit called 
Les Petites Comedies de l’Amour,” has found means 
to leave the stege, astonish the Bois de Boulogne with 
her equipages, and rejoice the hearts of professional 
diners-out by profuse invitations to an ever sumptuous 
table. M. David, who for two years assisted“ pro- 
fessionally at the mysteries of the fair defendant's 
toilette, sept in @ bill of 1,012f. (420. 9s. 5d.) for oorn- 
cutting, nail-paring, ecissors, files, and rose-coloured 

matum for the tips of the fingers. Mdlle. Leonide 

blanc paid 445f. into court, and the question was 
whether this was a sufficient remuneration for the 
peculiar services rendered, After hearing humorous 
speeches from M. Rivolet, counsel for the plaintiff, 
and M. Langlois for the defendant, the court decided 
that though the bill must be cut down, the amount 
paid into court was not enough, and the lady was 
decreed to pay a further sum of 155f. end oosta.— 
Paris Correspondent of Daily News. 

FRANKFORT As 1T 18.— The city of Frankfort has 
much to lose, or rather hes lo-t much, by the changes 
of the last few weeks. Besides its sctuel payment of 
military requisitions, besides the quartering of troops 
and the seizure of horses by the conquerors on their 
firet arrival, Frankfort has suffered a deadiy blow to 
its political greatness. There was a time, not long 
since—to which I alluded in my last letter—when 
she seemed about to become the capital of a new 
German empire. But though the Emperor and his 
princes met together for the christening feast, there 
was a grim sort of fairy godmother (residence, Berlin) 
who would not come, and who has now spoled all 
the fun. From August, 1868, to August, 1866, will 
measure a melancholy descent for Frenkſort. The 
free city has been annexed, the possible capital of 
forty million souls has become a Prussien frontier 
town; diplomate—resident diplomate, 1 mean—will 
no longer drive round the shady promenade of the 
city; German statesmen will no longer attend the 
Diet, and Frankfort, like Cologne, must lean upon 
foreign tourists. This is a hard fate, with a cathedral 
less beautiful and no Jean Maria Farina: this prospect 
explains public sulkiness. Yet there is a brighter 
side to the immediete future. Annexation will save 
Frankforters from the heavy ransom with which they 
were threatened, and many who growl at Prussian 
proceedings as a matter of form are glad that Germany © 
should be united. They only hate Prussia with half 
a heart, just as the Bund ſougbt with half a heart. 
Her prestige has been too much for them. Over- 
thrown at Koniggratz, che might ba ve been ; 
but as it is, her public schoole and military system, 
her steadfast purpose and hard bright intelligible 
coinage, will thoroughly Prussianise the rising genera- 
tion.— Foreign Correspondence. °° 

Craoguat ExtTRacnpinany.—On Wednesday after- 
noun, while a young girl; the daughter of one of our 
old citizens, was 1 in the drawing-room, she 
heard a slight noise in the hall. She walked softly to 
1 — 2 A , tbe ae front fore ajar, and the 
thief wa ickly, t very stealthily, upstairs. 
She waited a moment, and then following —— 
observed him enter a front chamber, the door of which, 
being open, exposed to view a tempting array of 


; - 


jewellery and other articles! of . bijouterie scattered 


about the toilette bureau. With a prerence of mind 
wonderful in one 80 young, she hastily closed and 
fastened the door, but not before catching a glance of 
a most vicious-looking pair of eyes. She descended 
to the drawing-room almost overcome with agitation 
at the success ** bold experiment, for she was 
alone in the house. She waited in breathless anxiety 


until dark, when ber parents returning, she cem- 
mupicated the stertling intelligence to them of the 
thief she had go dexterously caged. Mr. Smith 


seized a mallet and Mrs. Smith another, and both 
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ascended to the chamber. Upon they dis- 
covered the thief partially soreened by the bureau. 
Mr. Smith demapded his business there, received no 
reply save a malignant glance, accompanied by a dash 
towards the door, which Mrs. Smith quickly Nee 
to, While Mr. Smith gave him a blow with bis mallet. 
The wretched creature now rushed ſrom ono side of 
the’ potas to the other, making frantic efforte to escepe | A. 
5 ‘blows levelled 5 Rim ry! Mr, and Mre, Smith. 
nally 4 1 low, on de Beg stretched, him 
8. One would suppose bumanity would now: 
promptad a cnn ot 50 ies, bat 2 
Smith was teen to kick tha inanimete fora od 
Smith) carried him domnztairs and 
bleeding —— into tho street. In nm — 
in the Pied tod found ‘stork: and stiff; having 
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The following te been received by 
Reuter’s — eee (Limited) from Mr. R. 


G — 
eee VaLenrtta, Sept, 2. 
Ship spo ken, 
The, . 12 wing telegram has been teceived by 
muse om, Company (Limited) from Mr. R. 
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- Vatawria, Se 
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day :— 
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‘DHE REFORM MOVEMEX Bon: 
te — demenstzatian in favour of Pare. 
liementary Reform was held at Bristol: on Saturday 
evening. ‘The proceedings, which wore dirested by 
the — the Bristol Reform Union, were designed 
te de confined as far.as possible to the artisen classes, 
on whose behalf the franchise is sought. There were. 
many thousands present, almost all belonging to 78 
industriel interests, The chair was taken by 
Hendel Cosshaw., On the NN mith the L... 
of the Union Committee were Mr. Ed dmond Beales, 
president of the London Na ‘League, and Mr. 
Oberles Bradlaugh, who attended es a deputation from 
that body. Resolutions condemning the conduct of 
the present Ministry and in favour of Reform were 
undnimously adopted. 
Boron. On ‘Seturdey afternoon’ 9 meeting, pre: 
ceded by a procession, was Meld in the Market-square, 
The procession was headed 

o borough members, and about 4,000 people attended 

meeting, although the, weather, was far from 
4898 Whilst, the meeting. was proceeding a 


rat 


great rain storm began, and it was found prudent to 


adjourn to the Temperance — ‘The ery 4 reso - 


lations were 1 
aie 


Hil people; and ats ae aie 
1 to afford hearty aid in securing 
te — en of auch a bill, in consideration of the firm | 

support which the unénfranchited Clases rendered i in 
|| ecouring’ ‘the Reform Bill of 1882.75 

‘Revorm' Unrow Brancars.~A webt was beld 
on Friday night, at the“ Robin Hood,“ Oheetham- hin, 
| which bad ‘been oonteued by ene lor the purpose 
of ring = lle of the Nationel Reform Union. 

Mr. N. D. Rusden took the chair, There was 6 
828 the ‘assembly showing their earnestness in 
| esis ot Reform by at once enrolling themselves as 

und electing heit offleers. Alter several 

6 bad 2 ivered, it'was's ed to hold 

| net meeting on Wednesday (this dey), When it is’ 
intended to institute u botse-To- heu- en] for 
members in the distriet. The title of the branch is 
| Cheetham, S. Black ley, and Broughton. 

Conte *  DEMONSTRATIONS~~—Phe: com- 
mittee: had ing — of the arradgemente for the 
Reform demonstration in the Potteries on the 10:h 
inst., have issued a notification inviting the conour- 


7 


| 


large pass any messure, but merely registered it. 


and in the last week of th 


rence of trades unions, temperance and friendly unions, 
and working men generally. Invitations to attend the 
meeting have been sent to the county and borough 
members, Mr. W. S. Allen, M. P., Mr. J. A. Wise, 
Mr. Beales, Mr. George Wilson, and other gentlemen, 
Reform meetings and “ manhood suffrage” demon- 
strations are announced at Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, 
Darlington, and Wednesbury. A great Reform, ban- 

net is to be held at Manchester in November. Earl 

ussell, Messrs, Gladstone and Bright, and other 
| great Reformers, are to be present. 

Natiowan Rerorm Conrsrence.—The executive 
of the National Reform Union have resolved to con- 
vene a conference: of the numerous branches and 
friends of the Union in November next, on or about 
the date on which the great Reform banquet will be 
held. This will be the filth of the series of Reform 
conferences held sinos 1861, and it is anticipated that 
it will greatly exceed lust year’s gathering of delegates, 
which was the ‘largest representative meeting of Re- 
formers held for nn! yeara. The ſollowing circular 
has been issued :--) 

National Reform Conference, to be held: in the Free 
Trade Mall, Manchester. 
N ational e Toi 12, Newall Fe-buildings, 
enen Aogut 30,1 

Dear Sir ir- am Nissle the te seated to inform 
| you of Thee intention to de a National Reform 
Conference, for the purpose ok considering the present 
position ofthe’ Reform question, and of deciding the 
best ebtrse to be taken to assist the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, and to carry on the agitation during 
the coming winter, The rejection of the very moderate 
meagure proposed by the late Administration, and the 
— 5 1 hostility to Reform shown by members of 

Parliament w! K were pledged to support it, are strong 
reasons why all trus Reformers should more than ever 
unite in 4 practicable movement for secarirg an exten- 
sion of popular rights. To secure this object, therefore, 
and to aid in restoring to power Earl Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone, with the view of giving a practical issue to 
50 ‘hopes and exertions.of the great Liberal party 

a wold thie ut the country, the executive have determined 
9 hol fifth, of the series of National Reform 
Conterennet b. since 1861. As soon as the date of the 
| conferenge en fixed, information will be forwarded 
to you. Ab present I am only enabled to state that it 
Will be held some time in November, probably on the 
day precedi ing the great Reform: banquet. In the mean- 
time the executive will feel obliged by your making the 


) | necessary arrangements for appointing delegates to repre- 


sent your association, 
, yo aiting the favour of your reply, 
: am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
J. D. Morton, Agent. 


Brapvorp. —Last night a. meeting was held in 
Mechanics’ Institution, Bradford, for the purpose of 
inavgurating a branch of the N ational Reform League. 
There was a large attendance, and the resolutions were 
carried unanimously, The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Ald. Rawson, and Me. EKenest Jones attended 
as a deputation from the League. Mr. W. H. 
Arnold (the secretary of the branch) read a letter of 
apology from an old reformer, Mr. S. C. Kell, who 
enclosed a subscription of 10!. Mr. Ernest Tones 
said that the public press recently, and in the main 
very justly eid indeed, that the time for mere argi- 
ment, the time foreuforcing the principle of manhood 
euffiage by argument, bad gone by, and that the time 
for demonstration, had arrived. Let it be seen how 
thie great and apparently sudden outburet of reform © 
feeling had taken place. The feeling was there ; they 
could ereate nothing out of nothing, and this move- 
ment was not the child of some sudden irritation 
merely, , Apply a match to nothing, and there would 
be no explosions the gunpowder must be there ig 
order that the mine might explode. So the train of 
public sympathy was laid; so the public mind was 
stored with love of manhood suffrage and knowledge 
of true principles, and it remained for the Tories to 
do that which the Reform League and all who worked 
with them could not have done yet—to kiddle the 
mine, phood syffrage hed been in abeyance for a 
considerable time. In 1848 and 1858, by dint of im- 
mouse efforts on the part of a few, it was kept alive, but 
the apathy of the people was eo overmbelmiog that tue 
organisation by which it was kept in existence died 
out. The place it occupied in the attention of the 
people was taken up by other schemes, ‘regarding 
which he would only say that those who propounded 
and those who joined in them were honest well-wishers 
of the people, and sincerely believed that they were 
rar the best thing that could be done. He looked 
japon that meeting, and upon the great movement that 
| was: going on through the length and the breadth of 
| the land, as a manifestation that the question of man- 
hood zuttrage was sgiin about to assert its true posi- 
tion. All advoca‘es of a moderate measure of reform 
| were in favour of manhood suffrage, but it was argued 
as @ matter of expedier cy that some emaller bill ought — 
to be introduced into Parliament, which, when passed, 


| would enable the friends of the people to reach the 


desired goal. He believed this policy to be a 
mistaken one. It was argued that the House 
of Commons would not pass a manhood suffrage 
measure, but the House of Commons did not iu el 
t was 
merely the conduit-pipe of the people's views, and 
unless the people bresthed in moral — at the one 
end, depe nd upon it reform bills would not come out 
at the 0 Mr. Jones explained the steps that were 
being taken | by the League to extend its influence in 
‘this part of the’ country. The whole of ‘Lancashire 
bad been formed into d de ent of the League; 
present month it was 
intended to held u demobstration on the racecourse 
at M er, ‘whielt would ‘exvel in'chegnificence even 
the great gathering at Birmingham. He trusted that 


excursion trains would run from all the great towns 
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in a Yorkshire that the working populations of Brad- 
ford, of Halifax, of Huddersfield, and of Leeds, would 
attend with their banners and bands to prove that 
the working men of England were united in one vast 
phalanx in the cause of freedom. A similar gathering 
would be heid at Liverpool in the course of the 
month; end, no doubt, Yorkshire would also have a 
demonstra inn to which tho working men of — 
shire could flock. Ia conclusion, Mr. Jones carnestly 
urged united action upon the basis of manhood 
suffrage, end predicted the result would be that they 
would obtain a very different Reform Bill to any of 
the bills which have been submitted darieg the last 
ſo years. He was determined to throw his whole 
heart and soul into an agitation which he hoped would 
issue in a transfer of power from the “ upper ten 
thousand” to the lower millions. A vote of thanks 
was proposed to Mr. Jones ſor his address, and 
resolutions in favour of reform were peasant and the 
proceedings ee : 
— — 
ELECTION ‘COMMISSIONS. 


The sittings of the Election Commissions are abil 
dragging their weary leogth slong, telling their several 
tales of political profligacy. We give below a con- 
deneed report of the several o missions. 

Great Ya: 0TH. - We brought our notice of this 
commission cy «a to the sittings on Monday week in 
our! npression. There was. no evidence of great 
imp: nee on Tuesday. The chief witness on Wed- 
nesday wae a Mr. Stafford, surgeon, who admitted 
that he used his influence with his patients to vote for: 
the Conservatives, and had himself bribed one. The 
inquiry was resumed on Friday. A witness who 
had operated on behalf of the Liberale said that 
when a party won an election then they would have to 
buy from 320 to 340 voters. He calculated that the 
Tories must have spent about 9,000/. at the last, elec; 
tion. It frequently happens that a Het bribe is not 
sufficient, some of the voters require tinning about 
three times. When the Liberals telked about bribing, ’ 
one member of the committee, who was religious, 
used to walk out of the room. On Saturday several 
voters deposed to having sold their votes for sums 
varying from 10/. to 20. The proceedings, here on 
Saturday brought forth no new features in the bribery, 
“trade.” Several voters deposed to having sold their 
votes at sums varying from 10. to 20!,. The most 
interesting evidence on Monday wae that of a Mr. 
Cornelius Satterthwaite, whose electioneeting name, 
as transpired in the course of the evidence, was 
“Jones.” As is common with electioneering agents, 
the witness had no idea of bribery when he came.” 
If he had thought so, should have declined to take 
any part in the election. He did not object, never“ 
theless, to something very much like it. Here i is an 
extract from the evidence:—  ° 


I thought if it were a close contest I should be able, 
by a little strategy with which I was acquainted, to 
make a difference of about forty voters: Subsequent! 
I disoovered that bribery was being practised by the 
Conservatives at Gorleston and elsewhere, and 1 s 
gested the ticket system. Thera was otherwise no chec 
as to the way the money went on our side. Initials were 

te on each ticket. A stood for Bl., B for 10l., O for 

D for 202. The tickets were in the handwriting of 
four or five persons. Downing’s was one. I don't know | 
the names of the persons who handed in the tickets, 
To guard against forgery I put a little private mark upon | 
each ticket. I forget exactly what it was now. I-think | 
it was a little O, or something of that aort.. Each ticket 
had also on it the number of the voter on the register. 
I had a register, and as I paid away money, I put against 
each name 4, B, C, or D, as the case might be, in order 
that the voter bribed should not dome à second time. 1 
had a ticket or a list of the names of everyone who 
wanted money. If a man came to me with a ticket, 
which might have been sold to him or picked. ik 
should certainly have paid him, but the voters stue to 
the tickets too well to sell them. (Layghter,) 1 0 0 
knew their value. Downing, Ed carga (th the oak pr 
Meares, were three of five wo captains ” ¥he 

e bribery ; the handwriting of these three — * pet in 

tickets. Downing told me he had always before been on 
the Conservative side, but’ in 1860, mh there was a 
petition, they sent him out of the road to Paris, I 
think —and then afterwards would not pa) his expenses. 
Downing told me that, the ticket system would not do 
in Yarm. \uth—(laughter) but I informed him that it 
would * a check against persons recei¢ing mone ey twice, 
Mr. C. W. Moore went with me to Oattermole’s, as he 
said be wanted to learn my system. (Laughter.) He 
wished to be behind a screen in order to see the persons | 
to whom I gave money. Many were individuals in a 
reepectable position of life, who onght’ to have been 
above taking money, and I gave them each a little ser- 
mon on the sin of bribery, (Langibter.) I told them 


they ought to be above it. (Laughter.) on 9 fom 
The —— defined the pues —— ol the term 00 ee nah delet, said 4 20 vi 1 yn to ee on Mr. 
captain“. 25 high Map sp yr: w © Wo ive 
r work. Ju Was Aboub five weeks before the 
No arrangement was mide by me as to the payment: sition. He 1 dan vaszibg of very ‘itt use, bebatse | 
the ca captains were to receive for their services. Map: | money . ‘abot oe bg of § side. Sent in 
tains’ are supposed to be canvassers.as well. They are ee — 


assumed not to want money for, de votes. I gave n 
money to the captaing except through, lists or tickets. 7 
did not wish to give any money to the captains, but 
they would have it. Some of them got 1002. or 200“. 
each. The captains said the voters objected to receiving |< 
tickets or money from a stranger. I think the captains | m 
did not wish to bave'a check upon them. There were 
some voters occupying a good position in the town who 
received money, and they were more difficult to deal 
with than some of the others. (A laugh,] 


Witness then produced a list of those whom he had 
bribed, which he was, sorry, to say vag a 8 
one.“ The price per head ranged from 15%, to, 
The Oommissioners met again y yesterday. After 
Satterthwaite had finished his long list of names 4 
people to whom he had 


persons whom he had mentioned were called upon to 


J was mot. of.'a striking wale Tue aume N 


IIſes pounds with him; but he arranged ‘that | 


o Serve to 


fie accepted, bribes, for, voting. The general price 


ced wo oad open |B [never 


ve evidence. They bn po to receiving bum vary - 
— from 101. to 201. ight all be classed as poor 

after the atyle of one of them who thought 
imeelf. a poor man, although he was owner of s fish- 
ing emack. 

Totnes.—The principal witness here on Saturday 
was Mr. Robert Harris, the Conservative registration 
agent, From his evidence it would seem that a cer- 
tain religious body have allowed themselves to become 
disgraced by shariog in the profits of the general cor- 
ruption. We quote from the evidence :—“ ger 
Bennett did not vote till late in the day. * 
stronger alter the money had been given to the 910 
pendent Chapel. They are the most uncharitable 
men very rabid, as all Radicals are. We sineerely 
hope, for the sake of the oredit of the body referred to 
above, that the atatement is untrue, or that the 
“bribe ‘wae recéived un wittingiy!“ The. evidence on 


r was comparatively uninteresting, consist“ 
for the most part of replies to some af Mri.) 
Hatris’s statements. Mr. Robert Harris’s examina- |) 2 


ae 15 a On Thu 1 eee 
Ee 


1 125 my 7 
. Welch, zl 


“(Private and confideritial. ) Pip nae, a] 
6 Victoria street. West mins er Abbey, 8. W. aq 


tion was continued oh Thursday, but bis evidence 


nees was exemined op Friday, In 3 1.95 
his examination be said, “I ius Ne spent 1 
the eleotion 20, 000 f., and "Pender 15, Ole, that 0 
current report; and Dann 2.0001. or 3,000. Ihe 
following letter, amonget others, was put in and read ; 
it will enlighten’ the uninitiated as to the mode in 
which candidates are hintly supplied to constituen- 
cies :— 


June 20, 1865. * b 

My deat Sir - am bappy to tell you, wel = have 
got Lord Cranstoun’s full support, aud he will use every, 
influence’ he has got: in the contest for. Totnes. ‘The 
only diffloulty is finding a man with plenty of mon en to 
carry the sent. This, however, I trust tothe able ta de, 
and as soon as we find him you shall know: I will, geb Mr 


Mr. Potter to influence the persons you name. * 
Lem, dear Sir, yours-faithfully, HAS adt sof 
M. Srorron 


TH, |‘ 
‘Robert Herr, md, Totnes) 4958 ads HO OS 


At Saturday's sitting the principal witness ‘ex- 
amined was an agent of the Conservative, party, 
named Evans. He spent altogether about 1,500. 
amonget voters. In some instances be dealt more 
with ‘the wives than with the actual electors,’ Hef 
hid doms difficulty with # voter natned Foote, for his 
wife, to whom he offered 601, would not hear cf any- 
thing less than 1504 At last they agreéd, and 
man being disguised was carried to a publ ethos 
where he was “ caged,” and his wife sent home with 
180. in her apron. The inquiry was continued on Mon- 
day, but the evidence was of an o character.. 
Yesterday, the Commissioners examinéd Colonel’ 
Dawkins, who said that he wished to get into Parlis- 
ment that he might’ expose Lord Hartington’ 8 con- 
duct with regard to his (Colonel Dawkinse’s) case. 
When he first went down to Totnes he had only a 


should be had. Altogether he spent between 4 

and 5,000“. As he went about canvassing he found 
chat the voters had considerable difficulty in making | 
up their minds. He had tbe impression that they 
were waiting to see what the other side would offer. 
Other witnesses were examined, and the \procosdinige | 
were again adjourned. 


Rr arz.— The witnesses And on Thursday 
belonged principally to the artisan class. The follow. 
ing may de taken as a saniple of the general tone orf 
their evidenos: — 


John Comber, odwkeeper to Mr. H. Green, said he voted | 
for Mr. Gower in 1805, and for Mr. Wilkinson in 1963. 
Mr. Green voted for Mr. Gower ia 1868. Mr. Gower in 
1863 asked witness to go on his committee,’ Mr. Green 
said he was to get all the voters hd could. Two of his 
brothers voted on the same side. He got A. 10s. from 
Green after the election. After the election of 1863 he 
received 1), ee 12 ave the Commissionere a, 
humorons account of ving by n hunted on a previous 
election, when he ftw ata ‘to’ four. 
reported ‘that He had teédeived' 50h: for his vote on this 
o¢casion. ’ He said he had gone out for & walk in his 
fields to get out of the way, but he was run into“ by 
a Mr. Surgey, who came hinds over head over a hedge, 
caught him put him into a trap, and got him to the 
Felhng booth justin time. It turned out, however, that 

had been offered nothing and bad, received nothing 
for his vote, and the Chief Commiasioner., 1700 
humouredly told the witness he had put the Court 
a false scent.” 


Here is a “free and indepen init “elector,” taken ut 
random, who will serve 66 u fait delt e Of those of 
bis compatriots who apptared the be ry wane 


mith! after the election, Charged him 
— —— for canvassing. 10s; am the 2 ye ey 
. for ay. Mere 
— SUMS, ut gave him hiss 10L 100 1 
he proceedings|were rather dull an Saturdey, being | Om 
statements: made /by, various witnesses, three, 


offered was 5., but most of, the men did not get more, 
chan half the amount promised.. One witness, thought | 
that the cendjdate mho spent, mont money in Wal N 
-artived slengeide the- winning horse. The gu 
ires a notion of the general tone of Monday 2 „4 
ence. 1 WA A — ＋ l 2510 


like a discharged servant. 


! 11 75 1 

750 told dim id ted eet 
wy é ih OF ll! He A ee 
ta ug to 


‘uly idformasion from’ the enemy = 


roll carat 95 tay. An 


authority extended 

the free-school #5 dom ‘wovked' in 

States, and how it was that Episcopalisns, Metho- 

diste, and Dissenters ‘there’ oonourrod in giving a 

2 srs = hearty sapport to those institutions... The 
v. 


Men's Chris ave ae assoc 1 
Viupent to 


2 Rent tes 


r 


walk, I should have voted for Mr. Gower if, Voaper 
had not called. I might have 1 arner to the Basten 
party for more money. They did 
diach them. 


“not discharge me; 
our evidence very much 


„Allen: You can bring A*. ik ‘you like. 
hess : will it I _ find it 1 am not 


Ar. Jack: You are ar N 


an (Laughter. 
ye Potter pant * Mr. Smith: oT voted. * 
Mr. Gowor at the’ last election. I saw Richardson at 


8 Tt — he pk we me aie sear 2 


had * alas en, mae it 1 9 8 doa ot 


Ta 
— ale. I said I had 


a 
anyth drink. I ud“ a‘littleram und 
'(Latgbter.) He then ordered half a pint of rum, 
and T:'took 4 hota; and itdid my wife « good. deal of 
bays. ope, oh Monaon acid, , Now 


„ (Oont 
otter, . my 122 mene u Wee da iss 
a ‘rad 1 outa 


Gower. 


in eben 
oa fr ited d N 
vs 5 tage fot more eA 5 


eat 


1 1 7 several’ ped x; . Beer —— 
. 1 gave a man named Roberts 10d. for obteinn 


The 1704 1 Stan at- Lian bill. 


are, gin ee feta cen ive . era 


Fee dee oot 
1 9 of 
0 jou 
ea a they Wa 1 AOOETOTT nia 10 5 
W e + People who’ 6 


ben W. ed 


this work — themselves to roma (Lazushter.) 


Do a a ‘know of any ant of, 00 the pre 


ain a wes ron 1 5 DATA f ma 
Pot 


* 
. 
1 ws Lene e a 
Mr! en Then you went * — — 
‘st at t qodedrtow ae 
| ages 8 Araber, of G e 
two or three votes because, —4 by he 
higher price... A Conserv ng, n 
pool, apersied” gh Ooch 1 
There ‘was little in, the — al * eat 
guish it in general, . 
ooding day. The wi 2 5 
captains of distriota, to W — yt 25 


rent parte of the, ton Was 2 0 . 


instances these men bought 5 of . 
electors. | Priose varied from, » a I, and, 
some d top price,” men got more. mii on be re, 
on Monday was agen 10 77 


cipel witness was Mr. W m4 5 the 
Lancaster Guardian, who, a gs ‘ 
tain” and having spent. 191. on bers si 
the last election. Several. witnesses: wots examined, 
| who corroborated hia evidence, Among others, a dw 
Anthony Clarke,’ —— * — OY 


— he had his ~~ and, his wife had new | 
Six of them 


Bare Mr, 8 su's got sot reat | 12705 
and Q altogether l 19 13 2 8 ine 1 858 


The e was pending. 5 a) he | ‘pit 5 A wie 
e. 1 1 agen ‘4 
UD 1 7 „on baue 56e 


Mx, Hower — Friday ‘evening, the- 
24th’ ulti, the: Liverpool: friends ‘of this. popular 
lecturer met him in the» Assembly, Rooms, Great 
George-street, ier che im farewell 
on the W ol his departure for America. The Mayor 
preside the Rev. E. Mellor! éndother geutisten 
| were prevent. Tue Res. Huch Mellor moved the 
following resolution :—“ Tbat this meeting cordially 
welcomes Henry Vincent on bie way te the United 
ees „hopes Wet hid voyage and -sojoern there my 

e pleasant and profitable; aud thut he may be spared: 
10 return to bis family and ſeiends, Mr. Jobn 
| Patterson seconded the motion, which was ees. 
Mr. Vincent, in response, expressed hie, thank s for, t 
welcome he had receivedi — te. his. wae i 
the United States; he said that oue- great - motive of 
his going to Ameries was to ‘ekaminesor himeelf into 
the principles ‘on’ fick, pationet 


ucation t 
E we conduc =e: He hed alwayé Bee 13 
that the Church of 
munities in this pe gy Pee ng — 
their on religi oe views. to those over hom their 


1 but-he: wanted; to.sscertain how 
thei Now England 


h’ then und 


e e e 5 mae 
i} „ Henry 


—— concluded bapa proceedings. 
Albion. atte? ety si fen 
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A a bad foot and could not | thei 
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Witeruture. 
— — 
MSS PARKES’S “ VIGNETTES.”* 


which tes” is the somewhat affected title 


b —.— perf 


en, 
are as various in nationality, creed, 
: tad daly pu its, a3 can well be 
In this utter dissimilarity there seems, 
to be a moral,” which, however, 
to the intelligent reader.” We shall not 


lives than that of which 


work in the world,” 
ere ori written for a 


sd formerly | 


mere reviews of 


y have been demanded, 

1 : preserved. Miss Parkes, 
her ‘characteristic’ writings, has gone 

almost beyond our power of sympathy and ‘agree 


ment; but in the estimation of “female character | and 


few have been more appreciative and just, and in 
the deliestion of womanly life none iro sensibly 
straightforward and gracefully effective. We can- 
4 the perusal of this volume by a true- 
woman, or a delicate- minded man, without 
n and ‘the: sense of 
par i sentiment and quickened moral | 
e mig aor have admired the work more, 
and felt its value to be greater, had it been 
suffused with what we think a higher feeling than 
that to which mere sympathy with noble work 
2 but r ite sta 0 be ithe eee 7 * 
Wi ding, for it: and revering regard for 
ue g pe e ee e 
sense of the influence, work, and responsibility of 
rn ' : 7 
Several of these biographical “ vignettes” are 
taken from f : ost unknown to the 
» This is the case with the sketch of | 


. 

Swetohine, a Nussian lady, the quiet story 
of whose simple liſe is said to have: charmed thou- 
sands in France, the country of her adoption—a life 
which teaches a lesson of humility and faithful 
kindness; all the more touching and instructive 


“just because she excelled in no 1 a. 
Another is that of e Bianca Milesi Mojon, 
of whom a memoir was written by M. Souvéstre ; 
and of whom Miss Parkes says most justly that she 
presents A remarkable example of the trath that 
‘the social and domestic sphere of woman is also 
“wide enough for the exercise of, high talents and 
“the richest endowments of the heart; a field in 
“which she may sow from youth to age, and reap 
“the fruits rejoicing.” It is only because we pro- | 
pose to ourselves to dwell, by means of extracts, on 
other characters, that we pass by this very engag- 
— suggestive sketch, which is the more valu- 
able because M. Souvestre’s memoir has been only 
— pees and supplementary materials have 
een obtained by our author from Madame Mojon’s 
2 friends. The chapters on Madame Lamar- 
tine, and on Miss Hunt, an American lady, who is 
noticeable as a philanthropic sanitary reformer, are 
also based on published memoirs ; and each has its 
peculiar in We, however, decide to make au 
extract from the sketch of “La Sceur ie” —. 
otherwise Jeanne Heng, who spent the years of a 
long life in works of charity, changed the whole 
social aspect of, the 2 Paris in which she 
lived, exerted a singular influence, without preten- 
sion or NL at 2 of 72 rank, 
„and profession, the most famous and the most 
92 and died lamented with tears and prayers 
ts whole, population of the French metropolis. 
n just before the terrible years of the first French 
revolution, she lived on through the many political 
and social clianges'that passed over her country till 
the year 1865; and the people still 5° tenderly and 
faithfully to the Cimitière du Mont , to pay 


their tribute of respect at the tomb bearing this in- 


scription— 
„A Saour RosALTx, 
SES AMIS RROONNAISANTS, 
LES RICHES fr LES PAUVRES.” 


we cannot sketch her life more briefly than has 
been done b J. Miss Parkes, we simply 8 a pas 
sage 9 — will indicate the extent and character of 
her influence :— 
„We find a chapter of the memoir devoted to La 


Scour Rosalie’s Parlour,’ which apart ’ 
shabby, and ill- Abt, was the very ae The 


into the care of the sisters of her order. 


activity; an old on the wall, stained by damp 
und gnawed by the mice; a matting on the floor; a 
ew pictures, much more impressive rom their subject 

| than their execution ; a little clock which was generally 
ato ; a bookcase with very few books in it; a 
| writing-table piled with accounts and receipts; and 
round the room two stools and four straw chairs—such 
was for thirty years the appearance and the furnishing 
4 „ room. Add to this that every corner on which 
ything could be laid—the top of the chimney-piece, 
the shelves of the bookcase, and the desk—wore covered 
with opened letters, bearing postmarks of all the coun- 
| tries of the world, petitions addressed to all the powers 
that — reports, prospectuses, and papers of every 
=e le nature,—and we have a notion of La Scour 
| Rosalie’s parlour; and this small room never emptied. 
young man, who was acting as her secretary, wished 

o reckon how many people came into it in a single day. 
o counted as far as five hundred, and the day was 
done. Among the crowd were workmen, and 
iests high in the Church—the humblest traders and 

@ peers ce, She would usually begin with 
ving to an old man his admission to an 

a school presentation for her child. 

mistress for an apprentice, and put 

he unempl» workman into a shop, gave her name 
one who sought its sanction, and told another where 
find instruction or an occupation. She would then 

cel out their work to the charitable ladies who 
lped her, and listen to those who had to tell her 
of the visits they had made. Thee audiences were 
wound up by the despatch of letters and messages, 
always very many in number, and executed by a crowd 
of people, dnxioas to busy themselves on her errands. 
During these long hours, every minute was consecrated 
to a good deed, and every word bore some reference to 
a charitable end ; and during fifty years these audiences 
took place with no other interruption than that caused 
by illness, without the repulse of any one who sought 
for aid, and without any of the business being neglected 
or ill done. Hither came also the greatest men in 
politics and literature, drawn by curiosity and interest, 
sometimes seizing the slightest pretexts for putting 
»mselvés in connection with La Sour Rosalie. The 
Abbé Emery, to whose care her mother had confided 
her when first shé went to Paris, kept up an iotimacy 
with ber until bis death. M. de Lammenais, before his 
secession from the Catholic Church, was much attached 
to her, and used to associate with her in almsgiving. 
eel . » Political parties laid aside their arms in 
her presende, and helped successively in her under- 
takings; and the Sovervigns of different dynasties alike 


employed her to distribute their alms. Charies X. put 


immense sums into her hands, and though the revolu- 
tion of Jul eatly diminished her resources, the con- 
sort of Louis Philippe constantly asked her advice, and 
was swayed by her prayers recommendations. 
General 3 in the midst of all the difficulties of 
his. ephemeral power, often came to see her, and 
thanked her for her influence over the people, in whom 
the revolution of February, 1848, had excited so many 
2 which it had given no means of realising. Many 
avours did she beg of him, and wore than one life did 
she save of fathers of families led away by the popular 
excitement, and in her judgment more unhappy than 
guilty of crime. On the 18th of March, 1854, she was 
visited by the present Emperor and Empress, and the 
latter promised that the asile about to be founded in 
connection with the Maison de Secours should be given 
| The munici- 
ality would otherwise have placed it under a lay super- 
ntendent, and as it seemed about to be so placed at the 
moment of its installation, La Scour Rosalie wrote to 
the Empress to remind her of her promise, and the 
asile was opened under the direction of the Sisters 

Charity. rtly before this Imperial visit, she h 


been decorated with the}Cross of the Legion of Honour, 


to the great delight of all the neighbourhood, which 
considered that it had been individually decorated iu her 
rson. 

It will be easily conceived from this account of her 
various visitors, that her powers were multiplied by 
every fresh connection, The men of her quarter used 
to say, ‘She has a long arm.’ Everybody helped. 
Public offices, manufactories, the very railways were 
opened to her protégés. The bishops made room for 
them in their provincial charities; and congregations 
everywhere received her friends. In ‘travelling by 
land and sea,’ in the army, nay, even before the law, 
these found welcome, kind officers, and friendly advo- 
cates. ‘One might travel the length and breadth of 
France with her friendship for a safeguard.’ ” 


We pass by the chapters on Mrs. Winthrop, the 
wife of the celebrated Governor of the Puritan Com- 


Knight, on Mrs. Delany, and on Miss Bosanquet, 
the wife of the saintly Fletcher of Madeley,” of 
whose story the author of this sketch remarks that 
“for public and for private interest it exceeds to her 
mind almost any biography she knows.” The few 
pages on Mrs. Jameson are slight, but graceful and 
just. We believe Madame Marie Pape-Carpantier is 
still lixiug—“ one of the most distinguished and 
“respected women” of the brilliant circles of Paris, 
whose services to education, especially in the train- 
ing of teachers, have much significance ande worth, 
and whose literary works on educational subjects 
are d as authorities, and have been crowned 
by the French Academy. Miss Parkes has some in- 
teresting particulars concerning this good and wise 
woman and the work she has accomplished; and 
Peay ores) calls the attention of English ladies to 
t 
| 


depicts, as corrective of some commonly received 
notions about Frenchwomen, or at least as present- 


K a Frenchwoman one of the most impressive 


attractive examples of intelligence and earnest 
exertion devoted to the welfare of the masses. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the most important 
sketch, for its fulness of meaning and breadth of 
practical suggestion, is that of e Luce, ol 
Algiers. ‘This lady, in 1845, commenced an effort 
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girls that they might be taught to read and write 
8 and to sew neatly— an accomplishment in 
“ which the Moresques are as deficient as they are 
“in Latin and mathematics.” It needed coaxing, 
presents, and entreaties, to gain her end; and she 
was obliged to give the “ most solemn assurances 
“that she would not interfere with the religion of 
“the children.” Beginning with four, the number 
soon ran up to forty ; and through many vicissitudes, 
discouragements, severe trials, and Government in- 
terferences, the school has been nobly maintained 
by her, and has been the source of the most powerful 
influences éxerted by French cultivation on the 
female character domestic life of the Moors. 
Madame Luce, while paying great attention to the 
te intellectual education of her pupils, has felt more 
anxious about their industrial training, thinking it 
of the utmost importance that Moorish women, so 
“helpless by law and custom, should E some 
“means of gaining a respectable livelihood, to say 
“nothing of their eminent need of neatness and 
order at home, and the necessity of making and 
“mending their own and their husbands’ clothes.” 
The following account of Madame Luce’s school 
appeared in an Algerine paper some years ago, and 
is from the pen of M. Wagnier, one of the most 
remarkable Frenchmen who ever undertook the 
“difficult career of an Algerine colonist, and who 
was for a long time physician to Abd-el-Kader, and 
had the most complete opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the private life of the native popu- 
lation. The length of this extract will hardly be 
regretted by the more thoughtful of our readers, and 
with this we commend the book to their study, and 
confidently promise that it shall yield them much 
enjoyment :— 

„We have lately been present at a meeting which 
created a deep impression on our minds, the reason o 
which our readers will permit us to relate. Some fifteen 
years ago chance led us to the abode of Abd-el-Kader. 
In our new surroucdings, our attention was excited by 
hearing the Arabs naming their chief much more fre- 
123 as Abd-el-Kader, son of Z bra, than as Abd - el - 

ader, son of Mahi-ed-din. In all the numerous pro- 
phecies then current in the country, the great warrior 
always claimed by his maternal descent, ‘ Ould 
Zohra’ appeared his simple designation. We sought in 
vain for the cause of this preference, when the illness of 
one of Abd-el-Kader’s children led us into his domestic 
circle. There we found a woman, Zella Zéura, sur- 
rounded by a peculiar reverence which could not be 
attributed to her quality of mother of the Sultan, for we 
found she had enjoyed it even before the birth of her 
son. At last we discovered the reason. This woman 
was learned, this woman read the holy books, the 
Mohammedan Scriptures, and she was the only woman 
in all the country who could do so! In this lay quite a 
revelation. The son of Zéhra was in great part the 
work of his mother, and in the exercise of that sove- 
reignty which had devolved upon him, Abd-el-Kader 
listened willingly to the counsels of the woman wko had 
doubly made him a man. The part played by this woman 
in the destinies of Algeria on account of her learning. 
led us to inquire concerning all the women who within 
the memory of man were known to the natives as having 
possessed ‘knowledge of the writings,’ according to the 
phrase of the Arabs. Our search only discovered ina 


quarter of a century five learned women in a population 
of three million souls. 

When we afterwards saw five children, of whom two 
were marvellously gifted, perform on a simple stage a 
little dramatic piece by Berquin—La Petite Glaneuse— 
when we had heard the two pupils, lately returned from 
Amboise, whither they had been sent to act as inter- 
preters in the family of Abd-el-Kader, recount in a 
charming poetical dialogue the impressions of their 
journey and the joy of their return—when, above all, 
we heard young Mussulman girls singing their gratitude 
to their benefactors—then we could no longer doubt 
that success at length crowned the work of regeneration 
undertaken eight years ago by Madame Luce. An im- 
mense progress had been achieved in our midst—a pro- 
gress of which it is impossible now to calculate the 
consequences, which, however, will also be immense, if 
nothirg risea to hinder the impulsion communicated.” 


„% SERMONS :—WOODWARD.” * 


There is no attempt about this volume to take us by 
guile. It is simply inscribed on the outside, ‘‘ Sermons 
„ Woodward.“ It comes before the public for wha} 
it is—a volume of sermons, called by the right name. 
We feel this is better than the adoption of any of those 
fancy and but partially true titles such as of late we 
have often been favoured with. Titles that éntirely 
disguise the character of a book seem to be a confession 
of weakness on the part of the publishing preacher ; 
they are at any rate a yielding to the supposed prejudice 
against sermons, and that prejudice they tend to deepen 
and to propagate. 

The candour of the title of the volame before is an 
appropriate index to the faithfulness of the contents. 
The whole volume is the simple and often very powerful 
utterance of a man far too much in earnest to be other- 
wise than deeply sincere, That such sermons have 
reached a fifth edition is a gratifying sign. They are 
worth many editions, and every one may read them 
with profit, whether he assent to the high evangelical 
views they enforce, or whether he finds bis spiritual 
affinity in quite a different tone of Christian thought. 
For they are not controversial, and they breathe a spirit 
of such wide charity, and speak with such a genuine 
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freshness, that criticism is disarmed. The author has 
been & close student of two things without the study 
of which we venture to say no man can be a useful 
preacher—the Word of God and the homan heart 
Many of his analyses are extremely penetrating. His 
hearers must have winced under the skilful but never 
harsh unfoldings of the deceitfulness of the heart, and 
we cannot doubt that truth eo plainly taught must 
have taken lasting hold of the life. Many of the dis- 
courses were preached on charitable occasions, but in no 
instance are those without God in the world ” suffered 
to depart unappealed to in the language of earnest 
expostulation. These remarks will suffice to indicate 
the character of the volume and our appreciation of it. 
We give our readers one or two extracts, and commend 
the eermons to their perusal. The first, on mere 
nominal Christianity, is from a sermon on the words, 
4% If ye were blind, ye should have no sin: but now ye 
‘ say, we see ; therefore your sin remaineth.” We quote 
it as haviog a painfully wide application. 

‘‘Tnfidelity can bring its charges too against luke. 
warm, nominal Christianity. The celebrated Lord 
Rochester, after his conversion, declared that the lives 
and conversation of professors, and still most of digni- 
fied professors, had, of all arguments, been the strongest 
with him against the truth of revelation. But, in fact, 
what Lord Rochester condemned was not Christianity ; 
it was but a poor pretender to the name, a paltry 
counterfeit of the thing. What he bebeld around him 
was that mixture of high profession aud of hollow prac- 
tice; that substitution of form and ceremony for the 


inward and undivided homage of the soul; that which 
has been in all ages the scandal of the visible church, 


the laughing-stock of the infidel, and the pain and grief 


of all God's children. Such was the abowination of 
desolation which be said, and which he was told, was 
Christianity. No wonder, then, that he ridiculed its 
pretensions, and rejected its authority with indiguant 
scoro,”” 


The following is the close of the second of three 
sermons from the words But all their works they do 
„for to be teen of men.” It gives us the author’s high 
notion of pastoral duties. Our [ministerial readers may 
ponder it :— 


1 feel that I am but dealing out general principles, 
and that the cases of individuals may differ in such an 
endless variety of particulars, that I may leave them as 
much at sea as ever. Into these minute detail-, dis- 
courses from the pulpit cannot enter. Am I then 
placed amongst you in the character of your mini- ter, 
with all the fearful responsibilities which attach to that 
charge, merely that I may e ffieiat / in public? Or do I wear 
this gown merely that I may have a legal right to collect 
the tithes, and once a week deliver a formal harangue, 
and as the reward of my pains hear that some of you 
say, ‘Indeed, he seems very much in earnest’; as if I 
were tulxing about anything rather than your souls; 
that bar of judgment where I am to meet you; that 
heaven and hell in one of which each of you must 
shortly be. No. 1 feel that I have far more important 
duties to perform, when any of you desire to afford me 
the opportunity. Iam ready then to enter into the full 

iscussion of every principle I lay down here, in private 
couversation with everyone of you. I am ready to see 
at my own house, or to go to the house of any in lividual 
in this congregation, that we may examine the Scrip- 
tures together, to see whether these things be so, to 
take sweet counsel together, to enter iuto the 
peculiarities of every case, not presuming to impose 
my judgment asa law to any, but ready to devete my 
time, my anxieties, my thoughts and prayers, to help 
you forward in the path to heaven. This offer I make 
to everyone that hears me, down from the highest to 
the lowest in thie parish and congregation, And now I 
have done; and may the Lord dismiss you from this 
attendance with peace and heavenly benediction ! ” 


LANDSBOROUGH’S CARPENTARIA,* 


When the prolonged absence of Burke’s and Wills’ 
exploring party had caused great uneasiness, the Royal 
Society of Melbourne organised four expeditions in the 
hope of recovering traces of the missing travellers. 
Mr. W. Landsborough was appointed over one of these. 
His instructions were to sail to the Albert River, in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and from thence to make his way 
to Central Mount Stuart. This journey was not accom- 
plished, a want of water beating back the party after 
they had endured great hardships. Re-starting from 
the Albert River they travelled in almost a direct line 
south to Melbourne, This second journey was, happily, 
accomplished in safety. Mr. Landsborough kept a log 
of both tours, and the result is a very readable little 
work, edited by Mr. Laurie, The author himself has 
been appointed governor over the Gulf district. His 
book has not been writtcn for the sake of any startling 
adventures it contains, for the party met with but few 
incidents of a striking kinds its object is to describe the 
country forming the southern shore of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and the large district watered by the 
Flinders, the Thompson, and the Darling Rivers and 
their tributaries. The narrative is divided into four 
parts, First, the voyage from Brisbane to the gulf, 
in the course of which the vessel got{wrecked, with great 
loss and inconvenience to the expedition. Second, the 
expedition to Central Mount Stuart, in the course of 
which the party were much disappointed jby the dis- 
covery that considerable streams which they had hoped 
would lead them far into the country were local springs 
available for a comparatively short distance, Drought 
at length compelled the party to return, though they 
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had passed through vast tracts of luxuriant coustry, 
capable of maintaining hosts of settlers. The third 
division of the book gives the history of the expedition 
overland to Melbourne. The authorities under whom 
Mr. Landsborough ected do not appear to have treated 
him well, and he makes a very heavy complaint. He, 
however, in spite of all drawbacks, reached Melbourne in 
safety, though nothing was heard of the ill-fated Burke. 
Occasionally the explorers came to blows with the 
natives, and once in particular a skirmish ocourred in 
which a black lost his life. But, generally speaking, 
the aborigines were friendly, and sometimes very ser- 
viceable. Their visits were in one respect, at least, 
angelic, they were few and far between. The country 
is waiting there, and loudly calling to be occupied. It 
should be mentioned, to the credit of the natives, that 
Mr. Landsborough had two of them, and afterwards a 
third, as his attendants—Jemmy, Jacky, and Fisher- 
man. He says, “ Daring the whole journey, Jemmy 
„ and Fisherroan never flinched from the performance 
ok their duties; they proved, on all occasions, not 
** only skilful and energetic, but willing and cheerful 
“‘ assistants.” The fourth part of the book consists of 
a valuable note on the Pastoral Capacities of North 
% Australia,” and an Appendix by Dr. Miller on 
% North Australian Flora.“ The climate of the country 
is not too hot for the growth of wool. Though the 


region round the Gulf of Carpentaria is tropical, 


southerly winds bring cold, and the temperature is thas 
much lower than would be supposed. Everything ap- 
pears to favour the rettlement of colonists—in fact, 
several large districts are already taken up. The best 
mode for a squatter to locate his shepherds’ huts appears 
to be disputed. Our author says— That method con- 
4% sists in pitching the huts not on the margin of a river, 
„ put three miles inland : for, as sheep do not require 
“to be watered daily, and as they can easily travel six 
„miles per day, they can be taken, say on Monday from 
‘the huts to the river and back; and on the Tuesday 
„ from the huts three miles inland and home again. In 
‘** accordance with this plan, it must be observed that, 
** instead of three, six miles of country can be utilised, 
Ok course the same principle is applicable to the other 
** side of the river. But what I wish to point out is, 
‘‘the remarkable advantage of an ana-bianch” (an 
„ ana-branch is simply a loop stream) runniog 
twelve miles, to the main 
stream. A second row of shepherdy’ huts can then be 
** located, as above, three miles from the branch, and a 
„third row on the other side of it.“ 

We commend the book to all who are thinking of 
settling in Australia, whose precise destination is yet un- 
determined. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Atheneum informs us that Dr. Russell, the 
well-known correspondent of the Times, enters the 
ranks of novelists with a work entitled“ Dr. Brady.” 

The Pope, it is announced, has directed the pro- 
duction, at bis own expense, of a fac simile of the 
famous Greek Bible of the Vatican. 

Professor Ma-son, the editor of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, lately announced that, on data which he could 
rely on, he had calculated that there were no fewer 
than 200,000 writers of verse in the kingdom. 

Tue British Muszum.--A notice was put up at 
the British Museum, with thesignature of Mr. Winter 
Jones, the princival librarian, that the institution will 
be closed from the 1st to the 8th of September, in- 
clusive, during which period no visitors will be 
admitted. Between those days it is the custom to have 
the place entirely renovated. 

We understand that Mr. Richmond, R. A., has 
undertaken to restore the very interesting portrait of 
Richard II., which formed probably the most ancient 
well-authenticated likeness at the National Portrait 
Exhibition, and is the property of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster.— Atheneum. 

We learn from the Atheneum tbat the withdrawal 
from circulation of Mr. Swiuburne’s ‘ Poems. and 
Ballads’ was entirely the act of Messrs. Moxon and 
Co.” It is said that no sooner had the indecency of 
the book become known than there was a great 
demand for it. There seems, however, to be differenee 
of opinion existing as to its ultimate fate. The 
Reader says:—‘* The Athen@um is wrong ia stating 
that the book is withdrawn from circul:tion. It is 
only a question of a change of publisher, a private 
affair with which the public have nothing to do. 
Indeed, as the Pall Mall says, there is much that 
cannot and ought not 10 be suppressed, We trust 
Mr. Swinburne will soon give his envious detractors 
who cannot understand bim the best rebuff, by pro- 
ducing something free from that too erotic admixture 
which hes laid him open to the eneers of poetasters 
with not one half of his courage or inspiration.” 

Mr. George Henry Francis, for many years con- 
nected with the London and provincial press, the 
writer in Fraser’s Magazine of The Age of Veneer,” 
and the author of various other papers, died recently 
at Paris at the age of filty. 

The class song at Harvard University was this year 

mposed by Edward Waldo Emerson, only son of 

W. Emerson, and is said to be a production of 
merit, 

ETO RIO CoMMUNICATION IN THE Royal TRAIN. 
During ber Majesty's journey to Baelmorel some suc- 
cessful experiments were made with Martin’s electrio 
communication between the compartments of the 
royal carriage and the driver. 


— 


| Trelawny, who resided there. 
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| The daily papers announce the death of the Rev. 


John Grote, B.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Oambriige University, one of the Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College, and younger brother of the celebrated 
historian of Greece, He was elected to the Professor- 
ship of Moral Pnilosophy in 1855, on the resignation 
of the late Dr. Whewell, and occupied the chair till 
his death. ; 

The cost has just been paid of securing the Houses 
of Parliament from danger of fire. In the April of 
last year Mr. Barry drew attention to the wooden 
fittings placed beneath the roof (ehich is itself incom- 
bustible) to aid in the ventilation of the House; also 
to the proximity of the gae-burners to the ribs of the 
ceiling. The high temperature caused by the method 
of lighting added to the peril. In August last year 
Mr. Imray undertook to execute works (substituting 
metal for wood, or covering the latter with metal, 
with other arrangements) which should render the 
roof fire-proof. For this useful work he has just 
received 1,400/. (the time employed by him was four 
months), and such a sum has seldom been laid out to 


more useful purpose.— Athenaum, 


Les Don Juans de Village,” a new drama, in 
patois, by Madame Georges Sand and her son, has 
been produced at the Thé&tre Vaudeville. The story 
—one of village Ne re to be repalsive ; 
and the play has been found tedious by the publio. 

Mr. W. W. Skeat is at work ou a new edition of 
“Piers Plowman.” He has examinod nearly thirty 
MSS., and considers that there are thred distinct 
ty pes or forms of the poem. He proposes to publis 
one of each in order (with various readings), begin- 
ning with the earliest and shortest. Meanwhile ite 
appeals to all students who have made notes upon any 
theological, philological, or historical pointe connected 
with the poem to assist him. 


Court, Official, and Personal News. 


It is stated that the Prince Royal of Prussia intends 
to fix his residence in the city of Hanover; the 
daughter of England his wife wili there find herself in 
a lamily home. | 

It appears that the Queen and reel family, on 
srrival at Balmoral, had ‘‘ stolen a march” upon the 
whole of the people about the Castle, as no one was 
present to receive her Majesty and suite, The royal 
party came fully an hou- earlier than was calculated 
upon. ‘Lhe time taken in posting her Majesty from 
Aboyne to Balmoral was only one hour and thirty- 
two minutes, which is said to be the shortest time 
ever taken to do the same journey. 

It ie stated that King George of Greece is seeking 
the hand of the Princess Louise, the fourth daughter 
of the Queen; and it is intimated that at the express 
desire ot her Majesty Mr. Gladstone is to extend his 
Roman journey to Greece, in order to obtain some 
in ormation respecting the present state of that 
kingdom. 

Her Majesty has been enjoying quiet drives in the 
neighbourhood of Balmoral, generally accompanied by 
Princess Louise and Lady Churchill. The Prince of 
Wales continues to enjoy good weather for his sports. 
Oo Monday, in company with the Duke of Edin- 
vurgh, the Prince of Wales went out deerstalkin 4 
Glen-Gelder as far as the White Mount. They b 
a capital day’s sport, killing five noble stags, ard 
arrived at Abergeldie between ten and eleven o'clock 
in the evening. Preparations are being made for the 
reception of Prince Christian and the Princéss Helena 
at Balmoral, where their Royal Highnesses were 
expected to arrive yesterday Friday] afternoon.— 
Scotsman, 

A very extensive lodge is soon to be erected at the 
west end of Loch Muick for the ute of her Majesty. 
The building will be of ashlar work, granite being t 
stone employed. An excellent site bas been chosen for 
the lodge, from which s magnificent view of the 
surrounuing p iet uresque scenery will be obtained.— 
Dundee Advertiser, Ret ae 

The Prince of Wales has recently bought the estate 
of Harewood, twelve miles south-east of Launceston, 
in Cornwall, for the sum of 26,0007, The vendor is 
Mr. Reginald Trelawny, second son of Sir William 
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Miscellaneous Heros, 


We have reason to believe that Mr. Samuel Smiles, 
who for the last twelve years has filled the office of 
secretary to the South-Hastern Railway Company, is 
about to resign that post, having accepted an impor- 
tant appointment in connection with the National 
Provident Institution.— Times. Moe AIG: 

Miss Rye bas this week sent out from Liverpool 


by the Government emigration ship Red Jacket, 100 


selected young women, the majority of whom are Eu 
lish, a considerable number Irish, and a few Scots, 
to Melbourne. They are all girls qualified by physical 
health and moral cherecter to take positions in 
domestic life as servants of various ranks when they 
revch the colonies, 1 a “aH 
Tun Rev. H. BARI on THe Late War.—The 
following is an extract from the urse of the Rev. 
Henry W,. Beecher, on August Ist, on the European 
war: — Look at the nations of Europe to-day. Two 
thieves went to rob a roost, end succeeded, but after- 
wards they quarrelled over the fowls they had stolen. 
And it is very much so qith these nations. 
22 over their ill-gotten spoils, and have g 
war. And this war in its lest stage is, consi 


with all the others, a war brought on by their own 
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Trains will run between Cannon-strect and 
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of 

of 
sympa y. than either of the others, 
and as against Austria wholly ; I sympathise with 
Austria more than Prussia; and I ＋ with 
the Prussian people more than with the Austrian 
people. It is exceedingly inconvenient to be on three 
sides at once! but so it is.” 

Wal? From THE Sza.—A co ndent writes 
from New, Pitsligo as follows:—* A bottle containing 
the following despatch was picked up on Sunday last 

one of the gardeners at Slains Oastle, near the 
ard of Oraden, Aberdeenshire:—‘Ship City of 
New York. Sailed 6th December with a cargo of 


cotton, bound for Granton. Went out of her course | d 


18th January. Boats all lost. Ship going down. 
God have mercy on our souls!—Grorez ADamMs, 


<? =m Sootsman. 

— Stane.—We get some curious informa- 
tion through Election ions. The other day 
wo learned that an elector’s peas at Reigate are worth 
10. a row, and now, from the same source, we obtain 
something fresh in electioneering nomenclature. Out 
of 60/. which a witness named Francis was entrusted 
with, he states that he paid for a number of “ rooks ”’ 
and rabbits,” The functions of these were not very 
clearly described, but in g. it was stated that 
“the rabbite were to work in the burrow, and the 
rooks to make a noise at the public meetings.“ 

“Tun Representation or Wexvorp.—It is s‘ated 
(says the Pall Mali Gasette Dublin correspondent) 
that when Mr. George vacates the representation of 
the county of Wexford, by his elevation to the bench, 
a candidate in the Liberal interest will be found ready 
to contest the county, in the person of the Hon. 
Oaptain White, son of Lord Annaly, who lately 
endeavoured to wrest a seat from the Conservative 
party in the county of Dublin. The Conservatives 
of Wexford will give their interest, it is understood, 
to Mr, Ram, a local. proprietor, aud a convert to 
Roman Oatholicism, who holds Conservative Catholic 
opinions. 

OPENING OF OCANNON-STREET RAILWAY-STATION. 
—0n Saturday last the station and bridge which 
connect the Oity with the South-Eastern and Obaring- 
cross Railway were formally opened. The traffic on 
this line is expected to be.immense, as Cannon-street 
is situated in so convenient and central a position. 

| Sbaring. 
cross at intervals of little more than two minutes all 
day long. The arched roof of the Oannon-street 
station is wider in 3 single span and longer in 
extent than the roof of any other building in 
London, and every convenience for trevellers is 
fitted up in the mo:t luxurious style, The hotel, 
in the modern atyle, will be a great sccession to our 
atreet architecture. The firet day’s experience of the 
working of the line wae not favourable to the manage- 
ment. The line, it is said, was blocked all day, and 
due could have perſormed the double journey on foot 
while the train accomplished the distance one way 
only. But naturally, the traffic on the day of open: 
ing was excéptionally great. 

A GutreR on Firz.—Shortly before eleven o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, 28th ult., considerable excite- 
ment was caused among the tradeepeople of Ludgate- 
hill, owing to the foliowing singular occurrence :— 
It appears that a lad wes carrying a couple of bottles 
of naphtha and paraffin oi] over his shoulders, sus- 


i 


either broken or untied, and the consequence was that 
the bottles fell to the ground and were smashed, when 
the oil ran along the gutter from the Dolphin - court 
entrance on the hill to the bottom. A in order 
to try whether the liquid was really spirits, impru- 
dently applied a lighted match to it, and in aa in- 
stant the whole of the south side of Ludgate-hill 
presented a tremendous blaze, many of the residents 
imagining at first that one of the great gas - pipes had 
Jeaked, and that Me was on fire. Conductor 
Williams, of the Royal Society, rushed out with a 
number of pails of water, as did several men employed 
by Messrs. Dean next qoor, pea they poured upon 
the burning spirits, and thereby succeeded in driving 
the blading id Gown thé 80 er, and preferited any 
damage being done 62 he large establishments in the 
neighbourhood.”—Globe, 

Conargss OF Worxkina Mx. A congress of 
working men, sent as delegates from Great Britain 
and most of the continental countries, will open in 
Geneva this morning. This congress has been con- 
vened by the Provisional Central Council of the Inter- 
pais Working Men , Association, which was, 

pated at a meeting in St. Mertin’s Hall in Sep- 
tember, 1864, The object of the association is to 
unite working men in all parts of the continent, and 
by 80 doing secure better attention to their interests, 
and greater chances of ameliorating their condition. 
Several English trades unions haye joined the agegcia- 
tion, and it seems to have been looked upon ‘with 
favour by the artisans of France—especially Paris— 
Belgium, and Switzerland. In the last-named 
country the scheme has been especially popular, and 
that is the reason why Geneva has been eelected as the 
pes of the assembling of the oongrees. From Eng- 
aud Mr, George Odger and others bave gone to attend 
the congress. eneral programe of questions to 
be discussed shows that the men bers of the congrees 
will bave matter evflicient for consiceration. 
It is as followe:—1. Organisation of the aseocia- 
tion. 2. OCombinstion ot effort by means of the 
association in the different national struggles between 
capital and labour, 3, Trade unions. 4, Co-opera- 
tive labour. 5. Direct and indirect taxation. 6. 
Reduction of the houre of labour. 7. Female and 


| upon the interests of the productive classes. 9. The 


necessity of annihilating the influence of Russia in 
Europe by re-establishing Poland on a democratic 
basis. 10. The religious idea, its relation to the 
social, political, and intellectual development of the 
people. 11. The institution of a system of inter- 
national credit. The delegates from London are 
further instructed to press upon the attention of the 
congress the expediency of a general inquiry into the 
condition of the working clasees, according to a 
schedule of queries which the council have drawn up, 
and of making representations to the Governments of 
Europe and America in favour of an international 
penny postage. All the above questions have been 
iscussed by the central council or its committee, and 
the delegates from London carry with them not only 
a letter of instructions, but also several papers on 
some one or other of the questions on the programme 
which have been contributed by members of the 
tral council who are unable to be present at the 
congress. : aie . 
Tue Rerokm MRT at Biruinenam.—The 
Indépendance Belge, after giving an account of the 
great Reform meeting at Birmingham, says :— When 
the Tories and the Opposition Liberals oppored, a few 
months since, with undoubted eloquence, the very 
moderate bili of Mr. Gladstone, we said that they 
would not fail ere long to regret their over-rapid vic- 
tory. The time for that regret is approaching. Ao- 
cording even to Mr. Beales, the head of the League, 
the people were contented with the measures proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone; now they want more, they claim 
universal suffrage, sd little in harmony with the tradi- 
tions of England, and the Mayor of Birmingham and 
the representatives of that town, far from protesting 
against this claim, unite with those who urge it; Mr. 
Bright himself, who not long ago warmly recommended 
the rejected bill—so much £0, indeed, as to be accused 
of treason by the most advanced supporters of the 
movement, proves now that that bill, far from justify- 
ing the terrors it had created, would barely have 
added 204,000 working men to the electoral body out of 
the five or six millions of citizens deprived of political 
rights. It is in this manner that all blind and un- 
seasonable resistance calls forth more energetic action 
among a free people. Reform views long slumbered 
in England because they had their advocates in Parlia- 
ment and in power. Now that those advocates have 
been rendered powerless, the movement enters upon a 
new phase, and if Mr. Beales has but a little of Mr, 
Cobden’s perseverance, and Mr. Bright preserves for 
this new cause the energy of his earlier years, the 
agitation in favour of electoral Reform will exert an 
influence over the political destinies of Great Britain 


not lees radical than the agitation in favour of freo 
trade.” 


Mr. BEALES AND HIS DEPRIVATION OF OFFICE. — 
The fact which we briefly announced last week that 
Mr. Beales had been deprived of the office of revising 
barrister for Middlesex in con+equence of the promi- 
nent part he has taken in the Reform agitation, is said 
to be in no way connected with the accession of the 
Tories to office. The appointment is made every year, 
and although Mr. Beales has held it for five years with 
great credit, to himself, it is quite competent to the 
Lord Chief Justice to refuse his reappointment, and 
accordingly he has done so, giving as his main reason, 
expressed in e letter to Mr. Bealee, that he does “not 
think it desirable that a gentleman holding what in the 
view of many persons would be deemed extreme 
Opinions, and occupying a prominent position in the 
political warfare of the day—whether on the one side 
or on the other—should be appointed to decide 
judicially on the claims of persons to vote in the 
election of members of Parliament.” He did not 
think that Mr. Beales was disqualified by his enter- 
taining or avowing decided opinions from fulfilling 
justly the duties of bis office, but he held that some 
consideration was due to the parties whose rights are 
about to be dealt with; nor,” he added, “in my 
humble judgment, should anyone be appointed to ad- 
jadicate on those rights who is certain to prove unac- 
ceptable to a considerable portion of those who will 
have to appear before him. Mr. Beales in his reply 
said, “ I have said I have felt pain, my lord, in receiv- 
ing your communication, but the pain is not so much 
on account of the loss, and the other, possibly, serious 
consequent injury to myself in my profession, or the 
unjust or malevolent reflections it may bring upon me 
in some quarters, as on account of the very injurious 
and dangerous effect it may produce on the public 
mind, especially in forcing the people to the conviction 
that no man, particularly no man in such a situation 
or profession as mine, however upright in the discharge 
of his functions, can sincerely and warmly advocate 
what he considers their righte, without the risk of sub- 
jecting himself to the very serious personal loss, to the 
possibility of being made a victim of party misrepre- 
sentation and rancour; and that for a man to hold 
any judicial position it is necessary for him to suppress 
and stifle his real and honest opinions,” The revising 
barristers fee is two hundred guineae. A proposition 
has been made to raise a public subscription to indem- 
nify Mr. Beales against peouniary loss in consequence 
of his removal from office, 

THe REPRESENTATION OF Brecon.—On Monday 
week a most crowded meeting took place at the 
Brecon Town-hall. Is was convened by Mr. David 
Morgen Thomae, the popular Liberal candidate, who 
was most enthusiastically received. In the course of 
his remarks he stated that by some misunderstand:ng 
on the of some of the Liberals of Brecon Lord 
Churchill bad been invited down under the im- 
pression that there would be no other Liberal 
candidate in the field. As Lord Ohurchill had 


the candidate to a public meeting, he felt that he 

should be best serving the true cause of those prin- 

ciples he professed if he prevented delay, urged union, 
and handed his support to the noble lord to place the 
Liberal cause in a position of perfect safety. When 
he could test the opinion of the Liberals without 

endangering the party, he might egain come amongst 
them. Lord Churchill, who had been invited by Mr. 

Thomas to be present, then came forward, and passed 
a high eulogium upon him. 

Sincutak Discovsry or Human ReMatins.— 
Considerable excitement has just been caused by the 
discovery, near Elton, and between that place and 
Farnham, of some curious archwological remains, con- 
sisting chiefly of human and other bones, and imple- 
ments of wer, which, from their unusual quantity and 
strange combination, are likely to test the knowledge 
of the antiquary, and to open up a wide and interest- 
ing field for discussion as to the period to which they 
belonged, and the reason for their interment in a pot 
which centuries sgo formed part of an extensive 
forest. The place of sepulture was discovered by 
some men who were digging for gravel in a field 
adjoining the turnpike road, belonging to Mr. J. 
Glendenning, of East Oatley Vale, who, immediately 
on hearing of the discovery, caused the place to be 
carefully explored, and the result bas been that no 
less than ten skeletons have been excavated, together 
with several bones and iron ornaments, the ribe and 
head of a horse, several arrow-heads of iron and 
steel, and four swords with cross hilte, one of which 
is broken. There is also a monile, or horse-necklace, 
consisting of 120 beads of opalized glass. The whole 
of the remains were evidently deposited without 
regard to order, and nothing whatever exists to warrant 
the supposition that the human bones had at any 
time been enclosed. It is supposed, with some degree 
of reason, that they were placed together in a large 
pit, which must have been about six feet in depth. 
On being exposed to the air the bones crumbled to 
dust. Several conjectures are afloat respecting the 
remains, but in the absence of any authentic records 
they are generally unsatisfactory. The owner of the 
field, Mr. Glendenning, has since communicated with 
Dr. Arthur Fitzgerald, a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood who is well known for his antiquarian attain- 
ments and research, to whose inspection the remains 
have been submitted, and that gentleman hes pro- 
nounced them to belong to the 13th century, probably 
about the reign of Henry III. or his succeesor. This 
conclusion renders the discovery most interesting, for 
although no record exists of any conflict in the neigh- 
bourhood which might at once account ‘or the nua ber 
of skeletone, yet it is a singular coincidence that about 
this spot the celebrated robber Edwin Gurdan took 
up his abode, a‘ter having been disinberited and 
outlawed, with other adherents of Simon, Earl of 
Leicester, for refusing submission to King Henry III. 
The epot aleo agrees with the description given of the 
den of the outlawed knights between the town of 
E'ton and the castle of Farnham, where Gurdan, in 
1267, withdrew with his men and raveged the country, 
especially preying on the lands of thore who adhered 
to the King. Further excavations are now being 
carried on, which will probably throw more light upon 
the extraordinary discovery that bas just been made. 


Gleanings. 


What is thet which ties two persons and only 
touches one ?—A wedding ring. 
A WANN NEEDED Ar ALL FASHIONABLE ASSEM- 
BLAGES.— Beware of the paint. 
No Dovust.—A man advertises for competent per- 
sone to undertake the sale of a new medicine, and 
adds “that it will be profitable to the undertaker.” 
J will never marry a woman who can’t carve,” said 
Jones. Why not?” he was asked. Because she 
would not be a help-meat for me,” 
Scotch PuHitantHRoPY.—Some tender-hearted 
people in Edinburgh have recently established a home 
for cats which may have been abandoned by their 
owners. 
War Sn SHovrtp po.—" Tilly,” said a mother 
to her daughter, who had seen but five summers, 
“what should you do without your mother? ’—‘I 
should put on every day just such a dress as I wanted, 
was the prompt reply. 
The editor of the New Orleans Times gives thanks 
twice in one week for“ baskets of delicious figs.” One 
from a “fair lady,” whom our sweet-toothed brother 
thus salutes :—*‘* The figs were sweet, but we can easily 
imagine something sweeter!” 
An “Essay IN Criticism,” NOT By MatTTHew 
ARNOLD.—An American psper gives r. asons for not 
publishing a poctic effusion as follows: —“ The rhythm 
sounds like pumpkins rolling over a barn floor, while 
some lines appear to have been measured with a yard 
stick, and others with a ten-foot pole.” 
The misery of being called upon suddenly to make 
a speech was once got over by a noted English mathe- 
matician who delivered himself in this fashion :— 
„Gentlemen, a morbid desire of originality prevents 
me from saying, This is the proudest moment of my 
life,’ and it does not occur to me to say anything else.’ 

SEVERE.— Coleridge was descanting, in the presence 
of Charles Lamb, upon the repulsive appearance of the 

yster. ‘“* It isn’t handsome, Coleridge,’ said Lamb: 

but it bas the advantage of you in one thing.“ — 
„What is that? ” queried Coleridge, who, as every body 
knows, was an exbaustlese talker.—“ It knows when 
to shut its mouth,” was the reply. 

“Not 4 FasuionaBte Cvr.”—The latest novelty 


children’s labour. 8. Standing armies, their effect 


refused to submit the decison as to who should be 


in thieving is reported irom Liverpool. During the 
performance at the Adelphi Theatre on Monday even- 


— 


Under Holloway's well 


SxrrritgrR 5, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1866, 


ing a man was detected in the act of stealthily cuttin 
off the coat tails of several of the spectators. Th 
fellow had operated only upon those péreons who wore 
good coats, end a number of tails were found upon 
him. The thief was a tailor. 

A TRAVELLING PRIXTRR.— Printers beat the Dutch, 
and every body else, but their wives. We have one 
in oar office who preached the Gospel, ran a side 
show to a circus, kent a singing-school, ran away 
with a man’s wife and two children, practised medicine, 
has been an agent for a concert troupe, and clerk ona 
steamboat. He has now reformed, and eettled down 
to a legitimate businees— hat of sticking type. We'll 
make a man of him yet.—Zachange. 

AMERICAN ALL OVER.—There is one little matter 
conn+cted with the Miantonomoh and her trip across 
the Atlantic which Captain Fox has not thought 
worthy of mention, and which we learn now for the 
first time from the United States Army and Navy 
Journal. That famous vessel was towed across the 
ocean by two powerful wooden ship-rigged steamers, 
which were dismissed when almo:t within sight of the 
Ruropean cost. This fact, together with the 
captain’s name, reminds us of the animal that tried to 


_ hide its misfortune by persuading others to adopt the 


fashion.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

ArrrotionaTs.—The wife of a merchant was walk- 
ing a few days since in the Rue du Faubourg-Saint- 
Antoine, when a young girl about thirteen threw her. 
self on her neck, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Oh! my. dear aunt!” 
The lady releared herse!! from the embrace, telling the 
child that she was mistaken, ‘‘ Ab! said the girl in 
a sorrowful tone, looking attentively at the lady, “I 
see I have made a mistake! and she went away as if 
to hide her confusion. Not Jong after the lady missed 
her puree, and all at once the idea struck her that the 
child might have taken it, She accordingly returned, 
and after coneiderable search, discovered the child in a 
wine-shop, with her father and mother. They were 
all arrested, and the purse was found on the mother. 

AssociaTIon oF Ipgas.—An amusing error of a 
careless compositor appears in the columns of a Jead- 
ing evening paper published in Paria, which has excited 
no mall amount of merriment at the expense of a 
man of great talent. The following paragrephs, in- 
tended to be printed separately, were by some blunder 
80 arranged that they read consecutively :—‘‘ Dr. 
has been appointed head physician to the Hépital de 
la Charité — Orders have been issued by the autho- 
rities for the immediate extension of the cemetery of 
Mont Parnasse; the works are being executed with 


t he utmost despatch.” — Lancet, 


ImPorTANT TO Lapiss.—The correspondent of the 
Queen writes :-“ The new winter bonnets resemble 
miniature cabriolets ; they have large crowns and long 
curtains, and are altogether ungraceſul and ugly. If 
the form be accepted the head will be completely 
buried, and truly it will be passing from one extreme 
to the other. Excessively plein women will profit by 
this sudden change, but those who have the smallest 
pret : nsions to beauty will lose by it. But this novelty 
is only an attempt on the milliners’ part to introduce 
something more elaborate and difficult to fabricate 
than the present head-dress. There is nothing reliable 
to be said on the winter bonnet question yet.” 

A CRHEInTOIT Sort or Party.—The following ad- 
verti-ewent appeared in the Times on Fridey :—“ A 
little lady, forced by temporary pecuniary troubles to 
leave home, seeks one as companion. Speake French, 
is a superior vocalist, ean ride, row, and keep a 
house cheerful. Oould act as an amanuensis, If for 
a young lady, could finish her in music, read French, 
Italian, &., with her.“ We do not print the little 
Jady’s addrees—it would be useless now. Scores of 
those solitary old gentlewomen who long for a “ com- 
penion have by this time reeponded to the overtures 
of a treasure who cannot only speak French and sing 


prettily, and keep a house cheerful, but ride and row. 
Pall Mall Gaseite. 


———ů——ů— 


Buirths, Marringes, and Deaths. 
\ 


BIRTHS. 
t 29, at Carmarthen, the wife of the Rev. 
„of a daughter. 


, at King bridge, South Devon, the wife 
Davis, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

SOOTT—TEICHMUULLER.—August 18, at the bride’s late 
residence, Berlin, by the Bev. Dr. Buchsel, Spencer Scott, of 
Paris, to Alwine Teichmuller, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr Anton Teichmuller, of Dardesh-im, Prussia. 

PORTWAY—WESBB.—Anugust 28, at Combs, Suffolk, by the 
Rev. J. Reeve, George Robert Portway, of Leeds, elder son 
of Coats N 93 * „leer to Anne. 
‘second daughter of Lankester Webb, „ of C 

e 0 he ong 

N.—Auguat 80, at the Con onal 

chapel, Burton Overy, by the Rev. J. Allanson Picton, 
M. A, Mr. Samuel Rowley Forrister, of Middlesborough, 
late of the Kenwards, Copthorne, Sussex, to Mary Ann, 
second daughter of Mr. William Mayn, Burton Overy. 


DEATHS. 
GLAZIER.—August 29, from diphtheria, Ada Marian, the 
dearly beloved and eldest child of John T. and Emma 


Glazier, of 193, Tottenham-court- 
eight mouths. road, aged four years aud 


~ 

LITYLE.—Au 
ward 1 Li 
DAVIS.=august 
of the Rev. J. Up 


HorTLowav's Own -r Au Pitts A Word of Promise. 


All sufferers from sores, ulcers, scorbutio affections, and skin 


diseases may confidently com: 


| ence th ) 
several infirmities with these e treatment of their 


healing and cleansing remedies. 


noon sasumMe a More aly Gece ene 10 * ween wom will 
* ; ah j t ' ’ 
cure the ufflioted will neither be embarr aed by Aickealtues — 


disheartened by failures, A little PereeVerance and moi erate 


attention to the “ directions for use” enveloping each packet 


of Ointment aud Pills will enable eve; : ° 
self, and to conduct his 22 to nn Tr cod ba 


| issue, 
may feel assured that by following this simple, but searching 
Sh ASAT f. tre lr 


— 


Boney Market and Commercial! | 


Intelligence, 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

The unsettled state of the weather at the harvest 
season, and the holiday-making, have given a slight 
check to the buoyancy of stocks and shares, but the 
market is intrinsically firm. 

The rate of discount at the Bank of England was 
again reduced last week to 6 per cent. It is somewhat 
confidently expected that a further reduction will be 
made to 54 or 5 per cent. on Thursday next. 

Consols for money or the 6th inst. were 89}, 34, 
and 89}, ; for the 9th October they were 894, §, 
and 893, J. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Friday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 8?, | 


for the week ending Wednesday, Aug. 20. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. ; 
Notes issued .... £29,782,115 Government Debt £11,015, 100 
2 , Other Securities . 8,984,900 
GoldCoin & Bullion 14,782,115 


£29, 782, 116 


55.722115 
BANKING DRBPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’Capital£14, 553.000} Government Securi- 

Reat 6 % „% % „ „ „ 66 66060 8,815. 93 ties ; (ino. dead . 

Public Deposita. £187.00 weight annuity) 210,711,723 

Other Deposits .... 18, 478, 050 Other Securities .. 28,937,484 

Seven Day and other Notes 5,83 1,606 
Bille .. Gold & Silver 1,099, 905 


441,662,717 
Aug. 30, 1866. 


W. MILLER, Chief Cashier. 


—— = 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, London, Monday, Sept. 3. 


There was a small eupply of English wheat to this morning’s 
market, which was held at rather higher rates than could 
have been obtained on this duy week. This checked busines 
but factors were firm, and there had been few sales made u 
to a late hour. The same state of trade as regards foreign. 
Grinding barley dearer. Other descriptions firm. Beans 1s. 
to 2s. cheaper. Peas unaltered. The arrivals of oats for the 
week are moderate as compared with those of the preceding. 
This has enabled the trade to make a stand, and sales of 
to-day show an advance of fully 6d. on the prices of Monday 
last, at which improvement there has been a fair sale. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


Per Qr. Por Qr. 

WHEA X .& „ . 
Essex and Kent, Pras— 

, old ee ee 53 to 56 Grey oe i.) ee 88 to 85 

Ditto DOW «ese es 42 Ma le ee ee es 8 88 


5u 

White, old .. .. 55 61 
„ new. oe 44 6556 
Foreign red. .. 48 62 
„ white „ 62 62 


BaRLEY— 
English malting .. 81 36 
88 ah ee 7 
V 
Foreign ee ee ee 20 27 LL potatoe ee 26 81 
MAL 
„% „ „ RUA 
Chevalier .. .. 64 68 
r 


Boilers ee ef ee 88 40 
Foreign, white .. 88 40 


_ oe ae os ae 


Foreign feed.. .. 


FLouR— 


Town made .. .. 47 50 
„„ ee BG 1 Country Marks .. 86 39 
Egyptian. 87 4)3| ‘Noriolk & Suffolk 34 86 


BREAD. —Lonpon, Monday, Sept. 3.—The prices of 
wheaten bread in the mewopols are trom 8d. to 84d. ; house- 
hold ditto, 64d. to Tad. 


i „„ „ 
Harrow . 44 47 


METROPOLITAN OATTLE MARKET, 


Mowpay, Sept. 8.—The total imports of fo stock into 
London last week amounted to 16,854 head, In the corre- 
sponding week in 1865 we received 26, 208; in 1864, 20,533 ; in 
Wes 19,881; in 1862, 11,698 ; in 1861, 12,067; in 1860, 18,595 ; 
and in 1850, 18,269 head. The supply of foreign stock on sale 
here to-day was rather extensive, but, for the most part, in 
middling condition. On the whole, the trade ruled steady, at 
very full prices. The arrivals of beasts fresh up from our 
own ing districts were only moderate. Those fiom Ireland 
and Scotland were very limited. Prime beasts sold freely, at 
an advance in the quotations compared with Monday last of 
2d. per Sibs. Otherwise, the beef trade was Inactive, at late 
rates. The top quotation was 5s. 8d. per 8ibs. The general 
quality of the steck was by no means prime. The arrivals 
tiom Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, were 
about 1.100 Shorthorns, &.; from other parts of England, 
490 various breeds; from Scotland, 6 Scots and crosses; and, 
from Ireland, 35 oxen and heifers. The show of sheep was 
very moderate, and moat breeds came to hand in middling 
condition. All breeds were in good request, at an improve- 
ment in value of quite 2d. per 8ibs. A few very superior 
Downs realised 68. 6d., but the general top figure was 6s. 4d. 
per 8lbs, We were but moderately supplied with calves, 
which moved off freely, at 2d. per 8lbs. more money. The 
higheet quotation was 58. 4d. per 8lbs. The pork trade was 
bs. ad. per Slbs. The pork trade was heavy, on former terms. 
The lamb season is now over. 


Per Slbs. to sink the Offal. 


s. d. 8. d. s d. is d. 
Int. coarse beasts. 8 8 to 4 0 Prime Southdowu 6 0 to 4 
Second quality . 4 2 4 10 Lambs . 0 0 0 0 
Prime larse ofen. 65 0 6 4 Lge. ooarse calves 4 4 4 10 
Prime Scots, &., 6 6 5 8 Prime small. 5 0 5 4 
Coarse inf. sheep. 4 0 4 4 Large hogs . 4 0 4 6 
Second quality .4 6 5 2 MNeutem. porkers.4 8 5 0 
Pr, coarse leds 4 5 10 
Quarter-old store pige, 306. to 83s, each, Suckling Calves, 


208. to 338. 
NEWGATE AN LEADENHALL, Monday, Sept. 8. 
The supplies of meat on sale at these markets, to-da 


to- 
are only moderate, The trade is firm, and prices have 2 
upward tendency. 


£41,582,717 | 


| 


} exceedingly good for first 


* 


Per Md. by the carcase. 
d d 


ed . d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef . . 8 6 to 4 2 Small porx . .4 8to5 0 
Middling ditto . 4 4 4 6 luft. mutton . .8 8 4 4 
Prime large do. 4 8 4 10 Middling ditte 4 6 5 4 
Do. smalido, 4 10 5 0 Prime ditto 6 6 5 8 
nenne. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Loxnor, Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Pears still continue to be imported from France. The 
greater part of the plum crop may now be said to have been 
submitted for sale; greengages especially are getting scarce. 
Peaches have been plentiful, but with a few exceptions they 
have not fetched “> prices, the quality on the whole being 
rather below than above average. Home- grown pine-apples 
and hot-house grapes are still plentiful. Vegetables generally 
are sufficient for the deman Flowers chiefly consist of 
orchids, asters, calceolarias, pelargoniums, fachaias, balsam, 
cockscombs, stocks, mignonette, and roses, 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Sept. $.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 3,040 firking butter and 2,214 balea bacon, 
and from foreign ports 2,044 casks, &., butter, and 2,367 


bales bacon. We have had another slow week in Irish butter, 
and the business dohe Wag very Foreigu is 
lower for dese 


riptions. Prime irish bacon — 
tions. 0 7. 
ts, but pony Tee are 2s, 1 
ed 2s. per cw if 


1122 — agg gr AND SPITALFIELDS, 2 
t. 8.— The su 0 0 wn potatoes on ars a 
fait average. General speak ing, the Pade is steady, at our 
quotations :— Regents, 70s. to 110s. ; Rocks, 688. to 708. per 
ton. . | | 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Sept. 8.—Our 
trade is quiet, and 4s the new crop is now so nearly due, it cxn 
ecarcely be that merchants will burthen themselves 
with more stock than they actually require to fulfil positive 
orders: prices continue very firm, aud samples of good quality 
are the only onés inquired for, Abut 200 pockets of the new 
crop have already reached our market, the quality of which is 
) and a few sales have been 
effected at £7 7s, and £10 10a perowt. Avoounts from the 
plantations are on tlie wholé more satisfactory; the fine warm 
weather has improved the crop generally. and both ‘burr and 
hop bave progressed better than was anticipated a few weeks 
since. ‘here is still a great deal of vermin in some of the 
grounds, and taking all accounts into consideration, we gather 
that the cfop will be a partial one; but it pron to be of 
fair quality, and we believe the growers will have no cause for 
compiaint on the score of price. New York advices to the 
2ist inet, report the market as quiet. Accounts from the 
various hop sections are unfavotrable, blight being still on 
ine and pees »! thé next or by ote yok 
looked, forw vith much anxiety. unt from Bay 
and Ar Aa he coming crop at abous three-fifths 


of last year. Belgium shows three quarters of an aver 
y ig q ) to Be iy 


while the crop in the north of * „ AN. 
u. m 
i's : a ly a full crop. Mid 
1 ate 4 Weald of Kent, 100s., 
try, 1008, 125s., = 


180s,; Bava- 


1208., 1404. Farn 2 
908., 1108. 1408.; Yearlinga, 958., 11 


riapa, 130, 147s., 170s.; Belgians 100s,, 11%s., 126s, The 
e ol 080 hops ws Wadde ‘fast week consiated of 


43 bales from ogne. 


WOOL, Monday, Sept, 8.—Since our last report, there is a 
much firmer feelin in this market, caused by the further 
reduction in the k rate for money, and have 
advanced fully $1. per Ib. Ihe quantity of wool on sale is only 
moderate; but the demand for export is heavy. 


SEED, Monday, Sept. 8.—The continuance of unsettled 
weather being unfavourable for the growing crop, renewal of 
demand for the Continent causes red clov to be held 
with increased flr muess, at full prices. New English trefoil 
is unaltered in value. New winter tares were in small 
demand, at rather lower rates, 


OIL, Monday, Sept. 8.—Linseed oil is somewhat quieter, at 
40s. to 418. per cwt. on the spot. Rape and most other 


oils are steady, at late rates. Spirits of turpentine 40s. per 
owt. on the spot, 


| TALLOW. pede os Monday, Sept. 3.—The tallow trade 


is steady to-day, at ful 
46s. and old 45s, 3d., 
ais, 6d. net cash. Ro 


Y late rates, New P. T. O. is quoted at 
r owt. on the spot. 


Town tallow 
fat 28. 84d. per 81 


Hetton’s, 22s. ; Original Hartl d.; 

Hartlepool, 218. 9d.; Hartlepool, Zils. d.: Eden, 20s. 9d. ; 
Hetton Lyons, 64. ; Lyon Main, 15s. d.; Turnstall, 208. 
6d.; Stewarts, 21s. 6d.; Hugh Hall, 2ls.; Norton Anthracite, 
238, 6d. Fresh ships, 89; left from last day, 1; total, 40. 
Ships at ada, 15. 
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PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE 
FOR ANY PERIOD. 

CARRIAGE FREE, 

OR FOR THREE YEARS’ PURCHASE, HIRE ALLOWED, 
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CITY OF LONDON PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 


72 & 73, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
An extensive assortment of PLIANOFORTES, WARRANTED, 
New and Second-hand, of Every Description and Prive, 
HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR IIIA. 


„New Grand Pianof artes for HIRE, for Concerts, Lectures, & c. 
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WIND, in the STOMACH, or FLATU- 

LENCE, for which carbonate of toda is so often taken, 

sdeoed by . wee af DAA Le Pe 
00 e on ; 

May be had of any Chemist, | oo e 


HOLXLAND'S, 150, Strand, two doors west 
of Somerset House, — RALPH and SON invite the 


attention of gen u accustomed to wear superior articles of 
dress to their fashionable articles for the season. SHOOTINU 


and LOUNGE SUITS. Novelties in Trousers and Waistcoats. 
renowned 


Holy land's Beaufort Coats, at moderate cash 
charges. Liveries with eoonomy.—No. 150, Strand. 


| STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STAROH. 
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THE CHURCH AND STATE 
: QUESTION. | 


Tracts, belonging to the series of Eesays 
ween the — and the State, are — 


The three followi 
on the Oonnection 
ready: 


I. By RALPH WARDLAW, D.D., 


IVIL ESTABLISHMENTS of CHRIS- 
TIANITY TRIED by their only AUTHORITATIVE 
TEST, the WORD of GOD. Price Fourpence. 


II. By Rev. J. H. HINTON, M. A., 


IVIL ESTABLISHMENTS of RELIGION 
IMPRAOH the INTRINSIC POWBR of the GOSPEL. 


III. By JOHN BROWN, D. D., of Edin- 


IME LAW of CHRIST with RESPECT to 
CIVIL OBEDIENCE, Prive 94. 


These will be succeeded at short intervals by The Duty of 
in to Religion,” by J. Pye Smita, 

* Dissent not „ by Rev. T. Binuzy; Tbe Law 
rist for Maintaining His Church,“ by Davip Youna, 
Selections from the Works of Epwarp MIALL, 
Rev. Barrier W. Nogsi; Rev. Joun Lr, and 
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which will be published at short intervals, 
of Ten or Twelve crown 8vo, and can be 
by post ea they are issued from the press, on 
e Publisher. Price (for the series) 8s. 6d., 


* and 8 will be sent by return of post. 
London : Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
and Control; and ArTaur MIALL, 18, Bouverie- 
root, i 
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leet-street, I. O. 


Just published, price ba. 6d, 


„ THE SECRET OF LIFE; 
enh. uric acon at Nottingham by Samus 


to those who 
As well worth listening to on the Sanday, for all the high, | 
rel and moral pur poses for which the Christian rege ord 


is instituted, as the Times or the Pall Mall Gazette is w 
reading for purposes on a week - day.”—Christian 


Spectator. 
„Full of realexcellence . . with a vein of dry humour 


which is as refreshing as a sea-breeze "—Christian World. 

“There is a fresh, vigorous, healthy tone about these eight 
sermons. Bracing as the mountain air, in which they might 
have been born, they are remarkable for their strong practical 
common ans. Gene al Baptist Ma 0 

On the whole, we are iuclined to say that this volume of 
sermons is one of the freshest and most suggestive that we 
have seen for a long time.“ — Freeman. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Lately published, price 5s., gilt cloth, 
N EDITOR OFF THE LINE; or, Way- 

side Musings and Reminiscences. By Epwarp MIALL. 
** These essays are broad and generous in sympathy. vigorous 
in thought, and chaste in style, and belong to a class aure to 
have attractions for a lurge class of readers, who will find 
ocoapation both pleasant and proutable for their leisure hours 
in euch quiet and thoughtful musings.”—British Quarterly 


“ Wins upon us by ita h ſoe and humour.“ 
1 P earty ſee ling kindly 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HE POLITICS of CHRISTIANITY. 
Price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


HE BASES of BELIEF. An Examination 
* of Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the Light of 
oe and Principles, Third tion. Price 

0¹ | : 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, I. O. 


Second Edition, price is. (pp. 64), 


USEYISM the SCHOOL of the INFI- 

DELS; or,“ Broad Church” the Offspring of High 

Church ;" with a Few Words to the Evangelicals. By a Lay- 
MAN OF THE EsTABLISHED UHURCH. 

„We trust the pamphlet will have a wide circulation, and 
we can hardly imagine a worthier and more timely service to 
the truth thau might be rendered by bringing this seasonable 
tractate under the notice of as large a number of the pious 
Church of Kugland laity as possible,” - Nonconfor mist. 

This pamphlet deserves to be widely circulated. . . There 
is so much in the pamphlet that ought to be said, that ought 
to have been said by Churchmen long ago, and so much of the 
warning is needed, that, not withstaudiug the serious blemish 
we have pointed out, 0 6. — the ‘Broad Church- 
man as infidels) we thank the wiiter heartily, and wish him 
God's blessing.” —Christian & . 

„ Whether the reader agrees with the writer or not, he will 
pot deny to him the merit of having well studied his subject.” 
—Morning Star. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouveri⸗ street. Fleet-street, E. O. 


88. 


Price 9d., 


HE IRISH REGIUM DONUM: its His. 

tory, Character, and Effects. By a Soorrisn VoLuNnTaRY 

“It is truly refreshing in these days of general defection 

from the standard of voluntaryism to read such a clear, 

vigorous, trenchant, and, witbal unimpassiuned, exposure of 

the eviis of endowments as we have in this pamphlet on the 
Irish Regium Donum.”—Ardrossan Herald. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


orthodox Evangelical opinions 


PART I. of 
th FREE CHURCHES 
The succeeding Parts will be 
months. Subscribers to the 


Mr. SKEATS'S HISTORY o 


of ENGLAND is now ready. 


cup at intervals of about two 


olume whose names have already 


been received are requested to communicate with the Publisher of 
they desire to receive the Parts as they are published. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Prloo Fourpence, : . 

TATE-CHURCHISM :: Lectures and Letters 

on the above subject, by the Rev. J. D. MassinaHaM, 

M. A., Incumbent of St. Paul's, Wi n; and the Rev. 

Enoch MLLon, M. A., of Liverpool. ted by the Rev. 

Exoon MELLoR, M.A. 

London: Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, E. C. Hudders- 

field: G. Whitehead, New-street. 7 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. R. VAUGHAN. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ME WAY to REST: Results of a Life- 


search after Religious Truth. By Ropert VaUdkAx, 
D.D., Author of “ Revolutions in English History.” 

It is impossible to con- ries of life, and the difficulties 
céive a more able defence of | that are involved in the rejec- 
tion of Scripture authority, 
than is contained in this could not be presented with 
volume. The difficulties that greater clearness and foroe.— 
reason has to encounter in the | Spectator. 
attempt to solve the myste- 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 3 


THE WIFE’S TRIALS. A Tale. By Emma Jane 
Worsoise, Author of “ Lottie Lonsdale,” “The Lilling- 
stones, Campion Court,” St. Julian’s Wife,” “ Life of 
Dr. Arnold,” &c. Toned paper, fecp. 8 vo, 4s. 6d. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE or, The Chain and its Links. 

‘loned paper, facp. 8vo, 5s. 

THE LILLINGSTONES of LILLINGSTONE. Toned 

paper, facp. 8v0, 5s. 

CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the Days of the Eject- 

a a Hundred Years Ago. Tuned paper, tscp. 
vo, 5s. 


* _ of DR. ARNOLD. Toned paper, fscp. 8vo, 
„ed. 


NAOMI: or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. 
J. B. Wess, New Edition. With Forty-four Illustrations 
by GILBERT and BARTLETT. Feop. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage. By 


the Author of The Prince of the House of David.” 
Eight Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo, 5e. 


THE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, Three 
Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. H. "Incranam. 
With Eight Illustrations. Fscp. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Virtue Brothers and Co., 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 
London. 


Limp cloth, price 1s., 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY ; or, How to Make 
a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. By 

T. MACLAREN. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E O. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE or 
j PCTUSES by the. 4.45 HUGH STOWELL 


VOLS. I. to IV, in paper covers, price 10d. each, 
VOLS. I and II., in one vol., cloth, 2s. 

VOLS. III. and IV., in one vol, cloth, 2s. 

VOLS I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol, 
cloth, price 38 6d. 

„They contain some very startling statements and some 
3 appeals to the reason aud conscience. - The Christian 
orld, . 

Wo are glad to see a re-issue of these admirable addresses. 
—Derby Mercury. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, One Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


YNTON GRANGE. A Novel. By J. R. 8. 


HaRINGTON, 
% ¢ Lynton Grange isan amusing, well-written tale, contain- 
ing passages of great power, and presents us with very just 
appreciation of character. The Reader. 
** * Lynton Grange’ is a novel of a bhithly - interesting descrip- 
tion. The plot is well conoesived, the characters well-drawn, 
and the writing easy and vigorous.”—The Morning Star. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


NEW MUSICAL SERIAL. 
HE PART-SINGER. Edited by 


T. CRaurrox. In ld. Nos. and dd. Parts. 

Each Number of the Part-Singer ” consists of Four Pages, 
demy 8vo, and contains One, Two, or Three Pieces, printed 
with new and superior type. Its sim is to supply the Public 
with accurate arrangements of Standard Part Songs and 
National Melodies, together with New Compositions, in- 
cluding Glees, within the capabilities of most Choral Societies, 
and Musical Family Circles. 

List of contents of ths numbers published sent on applica. 
tion to Publisher, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, B.C. 
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Price 18. 6d., stiff wrapper; by post, ls. 8d., 


HE IRISH CHURCH: a Historical and 
8 e — Mh Herbert 8. SKEATs, 
pam un facts which cannot be too wid 

. dally News. gl vaste! 

This pamphlet should be in the hands of every member of 
Parliament and public man.”— Patriot, 

“It is an impartial and masterly survey of the whole sub- 
ject, historical and statistical, and should be in the hands of 
every Reformer.” — Ma Examiner. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B.C, 


By Rev. CuristorHer N EVIL, 
Late Rector of Wickenby, and Vicar of Thorney. 
A LETTER to the RIGHT HON. W. E. 
GLADSTON o>. on the Present State of the Church 
Question. Second Edition. Price 6d. 
POLITI AL NONCONFORMITY: a Letter 
to Cal Ropertson, Esq , of Liverpool. Price 6d, 
ELIGION and POLITICS: a Letter to 
anon Mont, Eeq., M. P. Price 8d. 


NEW SACRED PART SONG, 
Just published, price 2d., 


by H. T. Lestiz, Mus. Doc. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster- row, E. O. 


Co., Paternoster - row), 23. 
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TA and LONGEVITY, by E. MILES 
and SON, DENTISTS, 15, LIVERPOOL STREET, 
CITY, treate of everything needful to be known about 
ARTIFICIaL TEETH, the BesT SETS and NEWEST 
IMPRUVEMENTS. True gold, rubber, self-adhesive work, 
flexibie liniy for tender gums, do. | 


Just published, 


WORK on NERVOUSNESS, Indiges- 

tion, Low Spirits, Weaknesa, Lassitude, &c., sent free 
for two stamps. This work contains a mass of useful informa- 
tion, and should be read by everybody, 


Now ready (Jackson, Walford, and 
post 28. 2 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverio-street, Fiest-atrest, I. O. 


K Mr. Alfred, Wilford House, Burton - cresdon 
London, 0. 8 


and 6a. 6d. per thousand. 


1* CHRISTIAN MARINER. Composed 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET (Corner of Chancery-lane). 
Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38. 43. 58., 


and 6s. per ream. 7 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 43, 6d., 58, 6d., 
STRAW PAPER Improved quality, 20 
and 2s, 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 83. 6d. 


per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48. Od and 
6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. 
per 100—Saper-thick quality. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, 
Arms, oc Address, on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. 
Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polished 
Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, 
from 58.; three letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from Us. 

SERMON PAPER, plain 48. per pe : 
Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An immense variety jn all and 
qualities always in stock. Samples forwarded free. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms. GUOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 es, 28. per dozen. Universal System do., with 
engraved head lines, 18. 4d. and 2s. 9d. per duz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Sta- 


tionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 
Albums, &c., post free. 


(EsTABLISHED 1841. 
> 
24. 


in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. C. 
PARCELS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
Railway Station in Engiand. 
k Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most 79 terms. 
ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
price. : 
Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, R. O 
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One Shilling each, post free for extra stamp, 


RTES of Revs. Newman Hall, Samuel 

Martin, C. H. Spurgeen, Thomas Binuey, Dr. Cumining, 

W. M. Puushon, Henry Allan. Cartes of every celebrity pub- 

lished at la. and is. 6d. eavh. Sterevscopes, Slides, Albums. 

A series of about 2,0 0 Cartes from celebrated paiutings, 

6d. each. Scrays in endless vaMcty. Portraits taken daily. 
Frederick Jones, 146, Oxford-street, W 


TINWELVE CARTES DE VISITE for 28. 8d. ; 

50 Bijou Portraits, 33. 2d.; Daguerreotypes, &., Is. 
extra. Carte enlarged to elegant size Cabinet Picture, 5s. ; 
two copies, 7s, 6d. Send carte, with stamps, Perfect Vopies 
aud OU:igioal returned free.—Lhe Loudon Company, 304, 
Regent-street, W.— L. PHILLIPS, Manager. 


OTICE.—SIX PORTRAITS, lg. 8d.; 

Tweive, 2s. 8d., post free. —INDKPENDENT PHOTO - 
GRAPHIC VOMPANY. Send Carte and stamps. Perfect 
Copies, with original, carefulty returned. Carte enlarged, 10 
by 8 inches, 7s. Glass, Dag uerteoty pe, aud other Picures, 
le. extra. Medallions, 25 for 28. d. Address, London Olfice, 
18, Quoen- street, Cheupside, 


2 of the excellent Vintage of 1864, 
at 128. per dozen, £5 108. per half-hogshead, or £10 per 
hogshead, duty paid. 

This wine is pure, plea-ant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 

Hogsheads und haif-hoygsheads deliveted free of carriage to 
any Railway Station. Sample bottles warded where 
required, or the Wine may be seen at the OC 

H. B. FEARON and SON, 94, Holborn-aill, and 145, New 
Bond-street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 


LARET on DRAUGHT, a excellent 


vintage of 1804, at 58. per gullon, in @ur-gallon and six- 
gallon casks, ewh complete with tap and Wut - pes. 
The wine should be kept in a eool plabe and the consump- 
tion be moderately quick. 


H. B. FEARON and SON, 94, Holbora-hill, and 145, New 
Bond-street ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. | 


EMARTIN’S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to 

any station in England. THOMAS NUNN and SONS 
strongly recommend the wines of the above eminent shippers. 
Good sound Dinner Wines, 208. aud 3828.; superior 388. 42s. 
408., and 62s. ; Amontillado, 528., 683., and 646.; Old Kast 
Indian, 72s. and S48. ; Madeira direct, 60s. and 72s. ; Old East 
Indian, 95s. ; Clarete: sound Bordeaux, 18s.; superior, 248. ; 
St. Julien, 288. and 328.; St. Estephe, St. Emillien, and 
Margaux, 86s., 40s., 443., 50s.; Cantenac Margaux, 5¢s.; La 
Rose, La Tour, and Lafitte, 62s. to 120s.; Champagne (god), 
42a. ; very good, 48s.; superior, 54s., 608, 66s., and 788.— 
Tuomas Nonn and Sons, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Mer- 
chants, 21, Lamb’s Conduit-street. Price lists on application. 
Established 1801, 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 
Piizs Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, daliciaus, and very 
wholetome, 

Sold in bottler 38. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon 
don; by the pp svi in the priuvipal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Wind -street, Loudon, W. 

Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded“ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 
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